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My sole motive for firs 1 
lishing this Work, was, a desire to res- 
cue from oblivion a number of valu- 
able Receipts, and the Mode of Treat- 
ing many Disorders incident to that 
species of animals which are denomi- 


aug e ee, or the Cow-kind. 


M. Rowlin, fan whose Ma- 
"aaa the greatest part of this Work 
is extracted, was universally allowed 
to be the most able and experienced 
Professor in Cow-farriery known in 
that part of the country where, he 
lived ; ge? his memory merits every 
encomium that a long series of pro- 
fessional skill and abi Mues can jusdy 
r upon deserving worth. | 


His Experienoe was the result 
of more than sixty years' attention to 
this. avocation; and his chief study 


— 


3. 


Macelesfield, July, 1799. 


. PREFACE. 


was to be useful whenever his pre- 
sence and advice became vecenary. 


His Knowledge of the Animal, 


and its general Disorders, was Tit" 


putable ; and bis Remedies proved to 
be of the greatest Utility. 


„ 5 
ho His perseverance kept pace 


id his understanding; and his wil- 


lingness to communicate what might 
de of service to future ages, was truly 
characteristic of his good disposition 
while an inhabitant of this world. 
He died in 1792, in the eighty- fourth 


._ year of his age, universally lamented. 


The First Edition being all 
sold, and another called for, I present 
this Fecund Edition to che Public, with 
Additions and Improvements: and 
that it may be of Service to the Com- 
munity at large, is the sincere wish of 


The Public 8 
Most obedient Servant, : 
R. WALKER; 
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8 5 / THE 
Natural Hi Story. of Black Cattle, 


oR 
THAT SPECIES oF ANIMALS 


” WHICH COME UNDER THE DENOMINATION or THE 


 COW-KIND. 


i 


. — 


GENERIC CHARACT ER. 


b (with or without horns) 
the horns bending out laterally ; eight cutting- 
teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the upper; 
skin along the lower side of the neck pen- 


dulous, rounded horns with a large space be- 


tween their basis. Pennant's Britich Z cology, 
vel, i. 18. 

The common name of this animal has not 
yet been generally settled among natural his- 
torians. M. de Buffon calls it the ox, in gene- 
ral terms: but as ox denotes a castrated bull, 
in its ex sense, a common acceptation of 
= word to all sexes and ages cannot fail of 

productive of misunderstandings. Also, 
— Mr. Mills, and Mr. Marshall, all 
— it the appellation of ox or oxen. _ 

The learned and, celebrated Dr. Monro, of 
Edinburgh, gives this species of animals the ge- 
neral name of b/ack-cattle; which siguiſies both 
the ox, bull, and cow, in every stage of exist- 
enee. This is the most clear and expressive 

» B ; 2 
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term, and may with propriety be received as a 
Standard. 

Their e names are various, "aol dif- 
fer accor — to age and sex, the derivation of 
words, or provincial names. Bos or bovis (in 
the Latin) signifies an ox, bull, or cow ; a herfer, 
a large beast of any kind, &c. 

A erfect male lia English) i is called a bull, at 


all ages ; the e a bull-calf, the next a 


yearling, &c. 

A perfect fe rfect female 1 is calleg a quey or heifer un- 
til the age of four years, when she takes the 
name of cow, and retains it until death. 

A castrated male has the various names of stot, 
Steer, ox, or bullock, from the time of castra- 
tion forward, &c. - 

The female, when dismembered, is called a 
oor or cut heifer : they are generally fatted 
the butcher at an early age. The free-mar- 
ten, or imperfect cow. See the Natural Histery. 


"WHEN the lle Disposer of events 
7 fit to modulate this globe, from a chaos 
of disorganized matter, into a habitation for 
mi — of anĩmated beings, he gave it a num- 


berless host of satellites and attendants, which 
will never be entirely eomprehended by man, 


but will for ever witness the extent of his power: 

he gave to man faculties wherewith he may ex- 
plore the deepest recesses of science, and hath 
set no bounds to improvement: he hath set be- 
fore him an immense variety, and has taught 
him a never- failing lesson, of justice and ceco- 


nomy, in all his works: To man, the most fa- 


vore animal in the creation, hath he given 
power and dominion over the rest; who, as a 


| Sociak being, alone! is obliged to the arts and sei- 
ences 


1 
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ences to supply his wants: nature has given to 
inferior animals clothing fitted to their various 
Situations in life, and the earth produceth neces- 
saries for them in abundance. In the most dis- 
tant and uncultivated regions of the earth man 
exerciseth his prerogative. over all the other 
animal tribes : but the cultivation of his own 
mind only keeps pace with his opportunities or 
necessities. | Ho een! | 

When men and animals first became ac- 
quainted, it may be supposed, with the greatest 
propriety, that the former knew very little of 
the nature and properties of the latter, further 
than that their flesh was agreeable to the pa- 
late, and their skin useful for warding off the 
inclemencies of the weather: but time, exam- 
ple, or necessity, brings on, slowly and insensi- 
bly, some degree of improvement in every cor- 
porated society where civilization has a re- 


sidence. . 


If we look back towards the beginning of 
time, we-may be justly led to believe that the 
arts and sciences have been very slow in their 
progress, or have met with frequent losses on 
their way to us. The cultivation of animals 
and . must employ at least one fourth 
part of the civilized world; and they are $0 
nearly related to each other, that the professor 
in one should be a practitioner in the other, or 
there will be a chasm between two principles 
which ought to be united. ; 

Every species of animals, under the dominion 
of man, has been in a wild state at some time 
or other; and, from the wide extent of space in 
difterent parts of the universe, the difterence 


appears so great in their present familiarized 
8ﬆtate to that of the wit, that many judicious 
. += WY observers 
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observers have been led to believe the dissd- 


nance of species when they absolutely derived 


their birth from one common parent. 


Domestic animals differ, in many respects, 


from wild animals. Their nature, their size, 
are more fluctuating, and subject to greater 
changes, especially in the external parts of the 
body. The influence of climate, which acts 
powerfully upon all nature, exerts itself with 
greater efficacy upon captive than upon free 
animals. Food prepared by the hand of man, 
which is often ill chosen, and sparingly admi- 
nistered, joined. to the inclemency of a foreign 


sky, produces, in progress of time, alterations 
so deeply engraved that they become constant, 
and are transmitted to posterity. I pretend not 


to maintain, that this general causè of change 
is so powerful as to alter essentially the nature 


of beings whose constitution is so permanently 


fixed as that of animals: but it transforms and 
masks their external appearance; it annihilates 
some parts, and gives rise to others; it paints 
them with various colours; and, by its action, 
or the temperament of the body, it has an 
influence on the dispositions, instincts, and 
other internal qualities. 'The modification of 


à single part, in a machine so perfect as that of 


an animal body, is sufficient to make the whole 
feel the effects of the alteration. 5 

It is for this reason that our domestic animals 
differ nearly as much in dispositions and in- 
stincts, ds in figure, from those which enjoy 
their natural state of freedom. Of this the 
sheep affords a striking example. This species, 
in its present condition, could not exist without 
the care and defence of man : it is also much 


changed, and very inferior to its original y_ 
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But not to depart from our chief object, we 
see how many changes the ox has undergone, 
from the combined effects of climate, food, 
and management, in a wild, and in a domestic 
state. . ol 1 4 
The bunch which some oxen carry between 
their shoulders, both in a domestic and wild 
state, is the most general and most.remarkable 
variety. This race of oxen is denominated bi- 
sons; and it has been imagined, till now, that 
they were a different species from the common 
ox. But, as we are certain that these animals 
roduce with the common kind, and that the 
unch diminishes from the first generation, and 
disappears in the second or third, it is evident 


| 

that the bunch 1s only an accidental and vari- 

able character, which prevents not the bunched 

ox from belonging to the same species with our 

7 ox. Now in the desert parts of Europe, there 

were, in. ancient times, wild oxen, some of 1 

; them with bunches, and others without bunches. „ Ty 

$ Hence this variety seems to be natural, and to » 

3 proceed from the abundance and more sub- 

n stantial quality of the food. It is remarked, 

4 that even camels, when meagre and ill fed, have 

f not the least vestige of a bunch. The ox with- ; | 

f out a bunch was called vrochs and turochs in the 1 

e language of the Germans, and in the same lan- 1 
age the bunched ox was called visen. The 

Is omans, who knew neither of these wild oxen 

* till they saw them in Germany, adopted their 

y German names. From vrochs they made vrus, 

75 and from visen, bison. They never imagined 

8, that the wild ox described by Aristotle, under 

at the name of bonasus, could be one or other of 

ch these oxen whose names they had latinized. 

8. The length of the hair is another difference 

ut | = Bd between 


— 
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between the aurochs and bison. The neck, the 
shouldefs, and the throat of the bison, are co- 
vered with long hair. But in the aurochs all 
these parts are covered with short Hair, similar 
to that on the rest of the body, except the * 
front, which is covered with crisped hair. This 
difference of the hair, however, is still more 
accidental than that of the bunch, and depends 
likewise on the food and the climate, as is evi- 
dent in the goat, shecp,' & c. Thus neither the 
bunch nor the difference in the length of the 
Hair are specific characters, but accidental va- 

rieties only. | 
A more extensive variety than the other two 
arises from the figure of the horns; to which 
character naturalists have ascribed more im- 
rtance than it deserves. They have not con- 
sidered, that, in our domestic cattle, the figure, 
the size, the position, the direction and even the 
number of the horns, vary so greatly, that it is 
impossible to ascertain what is the real model 
of nature. In some cows, the horns are much 
crooked, and hang so low as to be almost pen- 
dulous; in others they are more erect, longer, 
and more elevated: there are entire races of 
sheep, with sometimes two, sometimes four 
horns; and there are races of beeves, or black- 
cattle, without horns. These external, or, as 
they may be called, accessory parts of the body, 
are as fluctuating as the colours of the hair, 
which, in domestic animals, are varied and com- 
bined in every possible manner. This dif- 
ference in the figure and direction of the horns, 
which is so frequent, ought not, therefore, to 
be regarded as a distinctive character of species. 
It is, however, the only character which our 
naturalists have adopted in their species; and, 
1 as 


. 
0 * 
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as Aristotle in his description of the bonasus 
says that its horns bended inwards, they have, 
from this consideration alone, and without hay- 
ing ever seen the individual, separated it from 
the rest, and made it a distinct species. 

In this variation of the horns of domestie 
animals, we have confined our remarks to sheep, 
and beeves or black-cattle. | 

The mutilation of animals by castration 
seems to injure the individual only, and to have 
no influence on the species. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this practice restrains nature on the 
one hand, and weakens her on the other. A 
single male, obliged to serve thirty or ſorty fe- 


males, must be enfeebled. Besides, the ardour 


of love is unequal: it is cool in the male, who 
exerts himself beyond the bounds of nature ; 
and too ardent in the female, whose enjoyment 
is limited to an instant. Of course the off- 
spring must be — tinctured with the femi- 
nine qualities; more fe | 

than males, and even the males will partake 
more of the mother than the father. 

This is unquestionably the reason why more 


girls than boys are brought forth in those coun- 


tries where the men have a great number of 
wives. On the contrary, in all countries where 
the men are allowed but one wife, more males 
are produced than females. It is true, that, in 
domestic animals, the finest males are selected 
to become the fathers of an offspring so nu- 


' merous. The first productions from these males 


will be strong and vigorous. But, in propor- 
tion to the number of copies taken from the 
same mould, the original impression of nature 
will be deformed, or at least rendered less — 

ect. 


males will be produced 
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fect. The race must therefore degenerate, and 


become more feeble. ; 
- This, perhaps, is the reason why more mon- 


sters are produced among domestic than wild 


animals: where the number of males is equal 
to that of the females, they have not the liberty 


of following their own taste. They are deprived 


of that gaiety, and those soft emotions, which 
proceed from spontaneous pleasures. The fire 
of their love is — ished ; and they lan- 


guish, waiting for the cold approaches of a 


male whom they have not selected, who is of- 
ten not accommodated to them, and who al- 


ways flatters less than one that is obliged to ca- 


ress in order to obtain a preference. These 
melancholy and tasteless amours must give rise 
to productions equally dismal and insipid; be- 
ings who never have that courage, which spirit 
and strength can alone bestow on each species, 


by leaving all the individuals in full possession 
0 


their powers, and, above all, of the liberty 
of choice in the intermixture of the sexes. 


To these causes of degeneration, in domestic 
animals, we must still add another, which alone 


has produced more changes than all the combined 
force of the others; I mean, the constant trans- 


portation of those animals from clime to clime, 


The ox, the sheep, and the goat, have been 
carried to every habitable. part of the globe, 
These species have been subjected togthe in- 
fluence of every climate, and have received im- 


ressions from every soil and every sky; so that 
it has become extremely difficult, amidst the 


changes they have undergone, to recognise 
those which are least removed from the pro- 
totype of nature. | 
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The small ox of Belon is only a variety of 
the common ox, as proved from its hgure, and 
the accounts given by; Prosper Alpinus, and Ed- 
wards. It is a native of Africa, and is there 
called zebu. It is domestic, and used for riding. 
It is a mild, and even a caressing animal. Its 
figure, though thick and squat, is agreeable. It 
has, however, so perfect a resemblance to the 
ox, that I can give no better idea of it than by 
remarking, that, if a handsome bull were viewed 
through a glass which diminished objects one 
oo this contracted figure would be that of the 
zebu. : 414 . 

The urus, or aurochs, is the same animal with 
the common bull, in its natural and wild state. 
This position is evident from the figure. of 
the aurochs, and its whole habit of body, which 
are perfectly similar to those of our domestic 
bull. 'The aurochs, like every other animal 
that enjoys liberty, is only larger and stronger. 
The aurochs is still found in some northern pro- 
vinces. The young aurochs have sometimes 
been carried off from their mothers, and after 
being reared to maturity, they produced witli 
our domestic cows and bulls. Hence these ani- 


mals must unquestionably belong to the same 


species. | 
The animal distinguished by the name of bison 

differs. from the aurochs by accidental varieties 
only, and consequently it is, as well as the au- 
rochs, of the same species with the domestic 
ox. The bunch, the length and quality of the 
hair, and the figure of the horns, are the sole 
characters by which the bison can be distin- 
guished from the aurochs. But we have seen 
the bunched oxen produce with the common 
domestic kind; we likewise know, that the 


length 
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length and quality of the hair, in all animals, 


depend on the nature of the climate; and we 


have remarked, that, in the ox, sheep, and goat, 

the form of the horns-is various and fluctuating. 
These differences, therefore, are by no means 
sufficient to constitute two distinct species: 
and, since our domestic cattle produce with the 
bunched Indian oxen, they would likewise pro- 


duce with the bison or bunched ox of Europe. 


Among the almost innumerable varieties of 


these animals in different climates, there are 
two primitive races, both of which have long 


continued in a natural state, the bison or 


- - bunched ox, and the aurochs, or the ox with- 


out a bunch. These races have subsisted, 
either in a wild or domestic state, and have 
been diffused, or rather transported by men, 
into every climate of the globe. All the do- 
mestic oxen without bunches have proceeded 


originally from the aurochs, and all the bunched 


oxen have been derived from the bison. 


Jo obtain a just idea of these varieties, we 
shall give an enumeration of them as they exist 


in different parts of the world. 

To begin with the north of Europe: the 
small bulls and cows of Iceland, though they 
belong to the same race with our oxen, are de- 
prived of horns. The magnitude of these ani- 
mals depends more on the abundance and qua- 
lity of their pasture, than on the nature of the 
climate. The Dutch bring meagre cattle from 


Denmark, which fatten prodigiously in their 


rich meadows, and give a great e Ox milk, 
These Danish cattle are of a large 'kind, but 
much leaner in their own pastures than some 
of their neighbouring cattle. The cows and 
bulls of the Ckiaine, where the pasture is ex- 
e cellent, 


— 
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cellent, are reckoned to be the largest in Eu- 
rope; some of which require a man above the 
common stature to be able to lay his hand on 
an ox's back, and yet are of the same race with 
the common kind. In Switzerland, where the 
tops of the mountains are covered with verdure 
and flowers, and are solely destined for the feed - 
ing of cattle, the oxen are nearly double the 
size of those in France, where they are gene- 
rally fed upon gross herbage, which is despised 
by the horses. During winter, bad hay and 
leaves are the common food of our oxen;“ and 
in spring, when they stand in need of being re- 
cruited, they are excluded from the meadows. 
Hence they suffer more in spring than in win- 
ter; for they then hardly receive any thing in 
the stable, but are conducted into the highways, 
into fallow grounds, or into the woods, and are 
always kept at a distance from fertile land; $0 
that they are more fatigued than nourished. 


Lastly, in summer, they are permitted to go 


into the meadows, which are then eaten up, 
and parched with drought. During the whole 
year, therefore, these animals are never suf- 
ficiently nourished, nor receive food agreeable 
to their nature. This is the sole cause which 
renders them weak, and of a small size; for in 
Spain, and in some districts of France, where 
the pasture is good, and reserved for oxen alone, 
they are much larger and stronger. 

In Barbary, and most parts of Africa, where 
the lands are dry, and the pasture poor, the oxen _ 
are still smaller, the cows give much less milk 
than those of France or Spain, and most of them 
lose their milk with their calves. The same 
remark applies to some parts of Persia, of Lower 

wy Ethiopia 


France. 
i ” | 
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Ethiopia, and of Great Tartary ; white, in the 


same countries, and at no great distances, as in 


Calmuck Tartary, where their oxen are still 
larger than those of the Ukraine, they are taller 
than in any other part of the world: also in 


Upper Ethiopia, and Abyssinia, the oxen are of 


a prodigious size; they are said to be as large 

as camels, and without horns. 

Hence this difference depends more on tlie 
vantity of food, than on the temperature of 

the climate. In the northern and temperate, 


us well as in the warm regions, we find, at very 
inconsiderable distances, large or small oxen, 


according to the quantity and quality of the 
pasture they have to feed upon. 

The race of aurochs, or of the ox without a 
bunch, occupies the frozen and temperate zones, 
and is not much diffused over the southern re- 


gions. The race of the bison, or bunched ox, 


on the contrary, occupies all the warm climates. 
In the whole continent of India, in the eastern 
and southern islands, through all the regions of 
Africa, from Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good 
Hope, there are almost no oxen without 
bunches. It even appears that this race, which 
is diffused through all the warm countries, has 
several advantages over the other; for, like the 


: bison from which — have proceeded, these 


bunched oxen have softer and more glossy hair 
than those of the others, whose hair, like that 
of the aurochs, is hard, and thinly spread over 


the body. They are likewise swifler, more pro- 


per for supplying the place of che horse, and 


at the same time not so stupid and indolent as 


those that are found in the north of Europe; 


but are more tractable and intelligent, and have 
| | more. 
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more of those relative feelings from which ad- 
vantage may be derived. „eg ee 
They are likewise treated with more care 
than our best horses. The respect the Indians 
entertain for these animals is so great, that it- 
has degenerated into superstition, which is the 
ultimate step of blind veneration. The ox, 
being the most useful animal, has appeared to 
them to merit the greatest reverence. 252 
These bunched oxen vary, perhaps more th 
ours, in the colour of the hair and the figure of 
their horns. The most beautiful are white, like 
those of Lombardy. Some of them have no 
horns, the horns of others are very high, and in 
others they are almost pendulous. It even ap- 
pears that this first race of bisons, or bunched 
oxen, should be divided into two seconda 
races, the one large, and the other small, which 
last comprehends the zebu. Both are found 
nearly in the same climates, and are equally 
gentle and easily managed. The oxen of India 
are of different sizes; some large, some small, 
and others of a middle size: but, in general, 
they travel well, some of them making jour- 
neys of fifteen leagues a day. Sonſe of them 
are near six feet high; but these are rare. Thero 
is another kind called dwarfs; because they ex- 
ceed not three feet in hoe. The latter, like 
the others, have a bunch on their backs, run 
very fast, and are used for drawing small carts, 
The white oxen are extremely dear. I have 
seen two, which belonged to the Dutch, each 
of which cost two hundred crowns. They were 
indeed very beautiful and strong; and the cha- 
riot in which they were yoked had a magnifi- 
cent appearance. When people of fashion have 
fine oxen, they take great care of them. The 
tips of their horns are 8 with copper 


rings. 
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rings, They are covered with clothes, in the 
same manner as horses. They are daily eur- 
ried, and: fed with great attention. - T9 
The bunches of some oxen weigh from fo 
to fifty pounds, and those of others are muc 
smaller. In some, the horns are prodigiously 
large. In the royal cabinet there ate specimens 
of them of three feet and a half in length, and 
seven inches in diameter at the base. We are 
a8sured, by several travellers, that they are ca- 
pable of performing actions which approach to 
the human powers. 'Fhe Hotteatots train their 
oxen to war, and employ them nearly in the 
_ manner as the Indians employ the ele- 

phants. | | 1 
The Hottentots have oxen which they em- 
ploy suceessfully in then combats. These am- 
mals are called bacteleys, from the word backe- 
ley, which in the Heftentot language signifies 
war. In all their armies there are considerable 
troops of those oxen, which are easily governed, 
and which are let loose by the chief, when a 
proper opportunity occurs. They instantly dart, 
with great impetuesity, on the enemy. They 
strike with their horns, kick, overturn and tram- 
ple under their feet every thing that opposes 
their fury. Hence, if wot quickly turned back; 
they rum 'ferociously into the ranks, which 
they soo put into the utmost disorder, and thus 
prepare ancasy victory for their masters. The 
manner in which these animals are trained and 
disciplined, reflects much honor on the genius 
and ability of the Hottefitots: Yoyage de caf 

de bonne-esfieranct, fear Holbe; tome i. f. 160. 

These backeleys are likewise-of great use in 
guarding the flocks When pasturing. At the 
smallest signal from the Keeper, they bring _ 

F | Irn | | an 
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and collect the wandering animals. They also 
run with fury upon strangers, which makes them 
a great security against the attacks of the bus - 
chies, or robbers of cattle. Every kraal has at 
least six of these backeleys, which are chosen 
from among the fiercest oxen. When one of 
them dies, or becomes ungerviceable by age, 
another is selected from the flock to succeed 
him. The choice is made by one of the oldest 
kraals, who is supposed to Leih the ani- 
mal that will be most easily instructed. Thie 
noviciate is associate with one of the most ex- 
rienced backeleys, and he is taught, either 
blows or by other means, to follow his coni- 
panion. In the night they are tied together by 
the rz and are en Mead. 30 4 same 
Situation during , tne young 
OX is — 4rahied "bs be a S. 
fender of the Kk. These backeleys, or 
keepers of the flocks, know every inhabitant of 
the kraal, and shew the same marks of respect 
for all the men, women, and children, as a dog 
does who lives in his master's house. Hence 
those people may approach their cattle with 
the utmost safety; for the backeleys never do 
them the smallest injury. But if a stranger, 
and particularly an European, should use the 
freedom, without being accompanied with a 
Hottentot, his life would be in the greatest 
danger. These backeleys, which pasture all 
around, would soon run upon him at full gal- 
lop, and, if not protected by the shepherds, 
fire- arms, or by suddenly climbing a tree, his 
destruction is unavoidable. In vain would he 
have recourse to sticks or stones: a backeley 
is not to be intimidated by such feeble weapons. 
Dexcrifition du cafe de bonne-esfierance, part 1. 20. 
K. 307. ö C2 Oxen 
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Oxen without bunches are spread over all 
America, They are successively transported 
thither by the Spaniards and other Europeans. 
These oxen have greatly multiplied, but have be- 
come smaller in these new territories. This spe- 
cies was absolutely unknown in South America: 
but in all the northern regions, as far as Flo- 
rida, Louisiana, and even in the'neighbourhood 
of Mexico, the bisons, or bunched oxen, were 
found in great numbers. These bisons, which 
formerly inhabited the woods of Germany, of 
Scotland,“ and other northern countries, have 
probably passed from the Old to the New Con- 
| | | tinent. 


* These animals, called bisons by M. de Buffon, 
are, in all probability, the wild ox described by Boe- 
_ thius, a famous Scotch historian, who was born at 

Dundee, about the year 1470: he says, when speaking 
of their wild cattle, that they were of a pure white co- 
lour, and had manes like lions. Mr. Pennant says, he 
.cannot but give credit to the relation ; having seen, in 
the woods of Drumlanrig, in North Britain, and in the 
ark belonging to Chillingham castle, in Northumber- 
and, herds of cattle probably derived from the sava 
breed. They had lost their manes, but retained their 
colour and fierceness: they were of a middle size, long- 
legged, and had black muzzles and ears, their horns 
fine, and with a bold and elegant bend.---The keeper 
of those at Chillingham said, that the weight of the 
ox was 38 stone, that of the cow 28; that their hides 


+46 


were more esteemed by the tanners than those of the 


tame; and they would give six-pence per stone more 
For them. These cattle were wild as any deer: on be- 
ing —_—_— they would instantly: take to flight, 
and gallop away at full speed; , never mix with the 
tame species, nor come near the house, unless con- 
strained to it by hunger, or very severe weather. 
When it is necessary to kill any, they are always shot: 
if the keeper only wounds the beast, he must take care 
to keep behind some tree, or his life would be in dan- 
ger fromthe furious attacks of the animal, which will 
never ist till a period is put to its life.---PRR - 
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tinent. Like all the other animals, their size 


has diminished in America; and, according as 
they lived in climates. more or less cold, their 


hair has become longer or shorter. In Hud- 
son's bay, their beard and hair are longer and 


more bushy than in Mexico; and, in general, 


their hair is finer than the finest wool. We 


cannot hesitate in pronouncing these bisons of 
the New Continent to be the same with those 
of the Old. They have preserved all the prin- 
cipal characters, as the bunch on the shoulders, 
the long hair under the muzzle, and on the an- 
terior parts of the body, and the short legs and 
tail: and, upon comparing what has been said 
of them by Herandez, Fernandez, and all other 
travellers and historians of the New World, 


with what has been delivered concerning the 


European bison by ancient and modern natu- 
ralists, we will be convinced that they are not 
animals of different species. Thus the wild 
and domestic ox of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, the bonasus, the aurochs, the bison, 
nd the zebu, are animals of the same species; 
vhich, according to the differences of climate, 
f food, and of treatment, have undergone the 
arious changes above described, e OX is 
not only the most useful animal, but the most 
generally diffused: for it has been found every 
here, except in South America. Its constitu- 
ion is equally adapted to the ardours of the 
South, and the rigours of the North. 
It appears to be very ancient in all climates. 
t is domestic in civilized nations, and, wild in 


desert countries, or among unpolished peopls. 
rom its own resources, it supports itself in a 
tate of nature, and never loses those qualities 
rhich render it serviceable to man. The young 
. 1 


Mildness of character indicates a physical flexi- 
bility itt the f6rtti of their bodies! for, in every 
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wild calves which are cattied off from their 
mothers in India and Africa, soon become as 
gentle as those of the domestic race. This 
e in natural dispositions is a still far- 
ther prööf 


of the identity of the species. 


species, whose dispositions are gentle, and who 
have been subjected to a domestic state, there 
afe more, varieties than in those who, from an 
inflexibifity of temper, have remained savage. 
If it be asked, whether the aurochs or the i. 
sons be the primitive race of oxen, a satisfac- 
tory answer may be obtained by drawing con- 
clusions from the 'faets already related. The 
bunch of the bison, as formerly remarked, is 
an accidental character only, which is effaced 
ace commixtute of the two races. The au- 


ochs, or ox without a bunch, is, therefore, the 

st powerful and predominarit race. Were it 
otherwise, the bunch, instead of disappearing, 
would extend, aud subsist in all the individuals 

oceeding from a. mixture of the two races. 
Besides, the bunch of the bison, like that of the 
camel, is not so much a production of nature, 
as an effect of labour, and a badge of slavery. 
In all ages, and in every country, the oxen have 
been obliged to carry burdens. Their backs, 
by constant, and often excessive loads, have 
been deformed; and this deformity has been 
transmitted by generation. There remained no 
oxen Without this deformity, except in those 
countries where they were not employed in 
cattying burdens. Through all Africa and the 
East, the oxen are bunched; because, at all times, 
they have carried loads on their shoulders. It 
Europe, where they are employed in the Gra 

only 
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have not undergone this deformed 
* 

e is probably occasioned, in the 
first place, by the compt of the lotds, 
and, in the second, by a redundatiee of nou- 
rishment; for it di when the animal is 
meagte and ill fed. Domestic oxen, with 
bunchtes, might escape, or be abandoned in the 
woods, where their rity would inherit the 
same deformity, Which, instead of disappear- 
ing, would — by the abundance of food 
peculiar to all uncultivated countries : so that 
this secondary race would spread over all the 
desert lands of the North and South, and pass, 
like the other animals which cannot support 


the rigours of cold, into the New Continent. 


The identity of the species of the bison and 
aurochs, is still farther confirmed from this 
citeumstance, that the bisons of North America 
have so strong an odour of musk, that they 


lrave been called musk oxen by most travellers; 


and at the same time we learn from the testi- 
nony of spectators, that the aurochs, or wild 
OX Ot 


Prussia, and Livonia, has the same Scent 


of musk. | 

Of all the names, therefore, prefixed to this 
animal, which, both by ancient and modern na- 
tutalists, are represented as so many distinet 
species, there remain only the buffalo and the 
ox. These two animals, though 712 
both domestic, often living under the same 
roof, and fed in the same pastures, though at 
liberty to intermix, and frequently stimulated to 


it by their keepers, have uniformly refused to 


unite. They never copulate nor produce to- 
gether: Their natures are more remote from 


each other than that of the ass and the horse: 


they even seem to have a mutual 1 
N | or 
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for we are assured that cows will not suckle 


young buffaloes, and the female buffaloes refuse 


to suckle young calves. The disposition of the 
buffalo is more obstinate and untractable than 
that of the ox. He is less obedient, more vio- 
lent, and subject to humours more frequent and 
more impetuous. All his habits are gross and 
brutal. Next to the hog, he is the dirtiest of 
domestie animals; for nothing is more difficult 
than to dress and keep him clean. His figure 


is gross and forbidding. His aspect is wild and 


stupid. He stretches out his neck in an auk- 
ward, ignoble manner, and carries his head 80 
ungracefully, that it generally hangs down to- 
ward the ground. He bellows hideously, and 
with a stronger and deeper tone than that of 
the bull. He has meagre limbs, a naked tail, 
a dark countenance, and a skin as black as his 


hair. He differs (chiefly from the ox by the 


black colour of his skin: it appears under the 
hair, which is not close. - His body is thicker 
and shorter than that of the ox. His flesh is. 
black and hard, and has not only a bad taste, 
but a most disagreeable odour. The milk of 


the female buffalo is not so good as that of the 


cow; but she yields it in much greater quantity. 
In warm countries most cheeses are made of 


the buffalo's. milk. The flesh of young buf- 


faloes, though fed with milk, is not good. The 
skin is of more value than the rest of the ani- 
mal, the tongue of which alone is good for eat- 
ing. The skin is solid, pretty flexible, and al- 
most impenetrable. As these animals are larger 
and stronger than oxen, they are employed with 
advantage in different kinds of labour. They 
are made to draw, and not to carry burdens. 
They are directed and restrained by means of 
5 | | a ring 
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loes yoked, or rather chained, to a chariot, 
draw as much as four-strong horses. As they 
carry their neck and head low, the whole weight 
of their body is employed in drawing; and their 
mass much surpasses that of; a labouring horse. 
The female brings forth one at a birth, and 
oes with young about twelve months; which 
is a 8till farther proof of the difference of this 
species from that of the cow, whose time of 
gestation is only nine months. $507 36. 
The zebu seems to be a miniature of the 
bison, whose race, as well as-that of the ox, 
has undergone great variations, especially in 
size. The zebu, though an original native of 
very warm regions, is capable of existing and 
multiplying in temperate climate. 
% I saw,“ says Mr. Colinson, “a great num- 
% ber of these animals, in the Duke of Rich- 
* mond's and also in the Duke of Portland's 
„ parks, where they every year bring forth 
* calves, which are extremely beautiful. The 
« fathers and mothers were brought from the 
„ East Indies. The bunch on the shoulder is 
twice as large in the male as in the female, 
„ whose stature exceeds that of the female.” 
The young zebu sucks his mother; but in our 
climate, the milk of the mother soon dries up, 
and the suckling of the young is completed by 
another female. The Duke of Richmond or- 
dered one of these animals to be slain; but its 
flesh was not so good as that of the ox.“ | 
Thus far have M. de Buffon, and others, de- 
Scribed the most probable origin of this species 
of animals, whose bounds are almost as wide 
„ LETTER from the late Mr. Colinson to M. de 
Buffon, dated at London, December 30, 1764. 


( 


u ring passed through their nose. Two buffa- 
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as those of man, and whose frame is under the 
influence and so much subjected to variations 
in different climates, not only from their local 
situations, but from their being immediately in 
the hands and under the direction of man. 
It will now. fall under our province 10 collect 
such observations and facts as will contribute 
to a more partial and particular account of the 
improvements and présent state af the species 
in this country, where the treatise before us 48 
adapted to be servicea bleme. 
It is evident that there has been a breed of 
beeves, or black-cattle, in England and, Scot- 
land, at a very remote period, that; before the 
cultivation of arts and sciences, would remain 
wild and unimproved far many centuries : but 
when the island was invaded by its neighbour» 
ing powers, who knew the arts better than the 
ancient natives, provisions became of more 
value, and less plentiful than in time of peace, 
the beeves, or black-cattle, constituted a prin- 
cipal part of their living, until the lands were 
cultivated, ' which considerably lessened the 
numbers of this species for some time, partly 
from the ravages made by difterent ranging 
companies, and partly by driving them from the 
most fertile plains into the woods and thickets, 
where they remained remarkably wild and $a» 


vage. . 3 
Frequent mention is made of our savage cat - 
tle by historians. One relates that Robert 
Bruce was (in chasing these animals) preserved 
from the rage of a wild bull by the intrepidity 
of one of his courtiers, from which he and his 
lineage acquired the name of Turnbull. Fitz» 
Stephen names these animals uri sylvestres 


among ihose that harboured in the great 7 
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that in his time lay adjacent to London. An- 
other enumerates, that, among the provisions 
at the great feast of Nevil, Archbishop of Vork, 
amongst other animals were served one hundred 
and four oxen, and six wild bulls: and Sibbald 
assures us, that in his days a wild and white 
species was found in the mountains of Scot- 
land; but agreeing in form with the common 
sort. These were — the same with the 
bisontes jubati of Pliny, found then in Ger- 
many, and may have been common to the con- 
tinent and our island: the loss of their savage 
vigour, by confinement, might occasion some 
change in the external appearance, as is fre- 
quent. with wild animals deprived of liberty, 
and to that we may ascribe their loss of mane. 
The urus of the Hercynian forest, described 
Cesar (lib. 6.) was of this kind, the same whic 
is called by the modern Germans aurochs, z. e. 
Bos sylvestris. . ev. [ 2.507 ; 
His informs us,' that, in earlier times, 
Great Britain abounded much more in beeves 
or black cattle than horses, which in all proba- 
bility was the greatest reason of these animals 
being obliged to assist the husbandman in most 
of his laborious undertakings; and is yet prac- 
tised, in some small degree, both in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but of latter years has 
been in a declining state. = 
The ancient and true British breed of beeves 
or black-cattle, for many centuries, was never 
crossed in their breed, by fresh mixtures of 
cattle, nor abridged of their liberty, or of 
choosing their retreat in the forest, or the kind 
of theit food. Their only improvement, or 
degeneration, depended upon the different sea- 
sons, or other accidental occurrences, independ- 
[12-2430 ent 
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the other animals of the field was no more, at 
one time, than to destroy, in order to satisfy 
a cravi petite or savage amusement. 

f Cres, 1 and Mela, whose good au- 
thority have placed them amongst the class of 
accurate observers, all agree that Great Britain 


and Ireland, in their times, were nurseries! pro- 


erly adapted for rearing cattle, and in that va- 
uable and staple support of society consisted 
their wealth. Also the history of our country 
gives us the strongest reason to believe that the 
subjects of Great Britain, Ireland, and their de- 
pendencies, consume more animal food than 
the same number of people in any part of the 
lobe. The accounts of several great feasts 


in old times afford amazing instances of the 


quantity of cattle consumed (according to Mait- 
land) in London annually. About the year 
1760, 98,244 beeves or black-cattle were fatted - 
for the butcher, and 194,760 calves. The rea- 
son is thought to originate in their great at- 
tachment to grazing, and the healthiness and 
strength of their subjects, who lived on animal 
food. But since trade and commerce have flou - 
rished so much in Great Britain, various experi- 


ments have been tried for improving the stock 


of black: cattle, by introducing different breeds 
into almost every part of this country; where, 
in some places, e e been of considerable 
advantage to the er and grazier, and in 
others to the contrary. | 

The British breed of cattle, Mr. Pennant ob- 
serves, has in general been so much improved 
by foreign mixture, that it is difficult to point 
out the original kind of these islands. Those 
which may be supposed to have been originally 

| British, 


— 
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British, are far inferior in giae to these of the 


northern part of the European continent: the ox, 


tnd other animals who feed on herbs, are not 
only the most precieus, and the most useful to 


man; but they consume less, and are main» 


tained at the least expence. With r to thia 
article, the excellence of the ox is superior 
to any other brute animal; for he restores to 
the earth as much as he takes from it: he even 
erm my and improves the ground on which he 
But these are not the only advantages which 
man derives fro s animal. Without his 
aid, both the poor and rich would find great dit- 
ficulty in procuring subsistence. He may be 
deemed' the most advantageous domestic of the 
farmer, and one of the greatest supports of 
agriculture. Formerly the ox constituted the 
whole riches of mankind in general; and he is 
still the first contributor to the riches of na- 
tions, which subsist and flourish in proportion 
to the cultivation of their lands and the num- 
ber of their cattle: for in the necessaries of 
life all real wealth consists; and this animal, 


in most countries, constitutes the greatest part. 


Every other species of traffic, even gold and 
silver, only bear the name of property; but, 
without being sanctioned by the produce of the 
earth, they have no intrinsic value. 

The ox is the only horned animal, in these 
islands, that will apply his strength to the ser- 
vioe of mankind. It is now generally allowed, 
that, in the draught, oxen ate, in many cases, 
more profitable than horses; their food, har- 
ness and shoes being cheaper; and should they 
be lamed, or grow * an old 1 
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will be as good meat, and fatten as well, as a 
young. one. . d Ws Meir enn 
Ihere. is scarce any part of this animal with+ 
out its use. The blood, fat, marrow, hide, hair, 
horns, hoofs, milk, cream, butter, cheese, whey, 
urine, liver, gall, spleen, bones, and dung, have 
each their — or use in manufactures, com- 
merce, and medicine. The skin has been of 
wont use in all ages. The ancient Britons, be- 
re they knew a better method, built their 
boats with osiers, and covered them with the 
hides. of bulls, which served them for short 
eoasting voyages. > ety 
At present the hide, when tanned and cur- 
ried, serves for boots, shoes, and numberless 
other conveniencies of life. Vellum is made 
of the thinnest calf-skins,: and skins of abor- 
tions. Of the horns are made combs, boxes, 
handles for knives, and drinking-vessels; and, 
when softened by water, obeying the manufac- 
tuxer's hands, they form pellucid lamine for the 
sides of lanthorns. These last conveniencies 
were invented by the great King Alfred, who 
first used them to preserve his candle time- 
measurers from the wind ; or (as other writers 
will have it) the tapers that were set up before 
the reliques, in the miserable tattered churches 
of that time, The very smallest fragments, 
and even the dust and filings of horn, are found 
very serviceable in manuring cold lands. The 
matter lying within, on which the horn js 
formed, is called the slougi, and, when dry, is 
used in making walls or fences, in which, co- 
yered from wet, it will last a long time. It is 
also most admirable in mending roads, where 
the soil is soft and spewy; for, dissolving, it 
becomes a glutinoys substance, that binds 1 
| ing! 
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ingly wich gravel. As a manure, they allow 
between two and three quarter-sacks to an acre. 
Horn saw-dust with mould is an excellent com- 
post for flowers. It is also of use in hardening. 
and giving what is called a proper temper to 
metals. In medicine, horns were employed as 


elixipharmics, or antidotes against poison, the 


plague, or the small-pox: they have been dig- 
nified with the title of English basoar, and are 
Said to have been found to-answer! the end of 
the oriental kin. 


The teguments, cartilages, and gristles, for 


the indifferent—and for the finer, all the cut- 
tings, parings, and scraps of hides—are boiled 
in water, till the gelatinous parts of them are 
thoroughly dissolved; and the mass, properly 
dried, becomes glue. * 
The bones are used by mechanics where ivory 
is too expensive; by which the common people 
*are served with many neat conveniencies at an 
easy rate. From the tabia and carpus bones is 
procured an oil much used by the coach-mak- 
ers, and others, in dressing and cleaning har- 
ness, and all trapping belonging to a coach; 
and the bones calcined afford a fit matter for 
ow for the use of the reſiner in the smelting- 
trade. | 8 5 


The blood is used as an excellent manure for 


fruĩt- trees, and is the basis of that fine colour 


the Prussian blue. The sine ws may be prepared 
so as to become a kind of thread or small cord, 
used in sewing saddles, in making racquets, and 
other things of a like nature. The hair hath 
also its value, and is employed in many differ- 
ent ways. The long hair of the tail is frequently 
mixed with horse-hair spun into ropes. and 
Sometimes wove. The short hair serves to 

D 2 stuff 
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stuff saddles, seats of several kinds, mat- 
trasses, and chairs. The refuse is goud manure, 
and operates more speedily than the hots. 
The fat, tallow, and suet, furnish us with light, 
and is also used to precipitate the salt that is 
drawn from briny springs. The gall, liver, 
spleen, and urine, had also their place in the 
materia medica, though they have now resigned 
to more efficacious and agreeable medicines, 
The uses of butter, cheese, cream, and milk, 
in domestic ceconomy, and the excellency of 
the latter in furnishing a palatable nutriment 
for most people whose organs of digestion are 
weakened, are too obvious to be insisted on. 
M. de Buffon has given a satisfactory account, 
to every candid inquirer, that the wild and do- 
mestic ox, of Asia, Africa, Europe, and Ameri- 
ca; the bonasus, the aurochs, the bison, and 
the zebu z are animals of one generation and 
species. Baffon, vol. vi. f. 188. - 
And that the variety found and described by 
natural historians entirely arises from the 
difference of soil and climate. Long habitua- 
tion to one kind of life and situation hath given 
rise to peculiarities, which to many minds seem 
unaccountable, yet in reality are perfectly re- 
concileable to the laws of nature. Were a fo- 
reigner to travel through England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for information in natural history, 
he probably would be led to find as many dif- 
ferent species of this animal as the ancient and 
romantic travellers have done, in a circuimfer- 
ence of twelve thousand miles, which at last is 
found to be only the same animal under such 
diversity of sige, shape, and mien, from a va- 
riety of circumstances. Tis 
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The largest cattle in the British dominions 
are said to be of Holstein or Dutch breed, and 
the cows of this kind are justly ranked amongst 
the first for affording large quantities of milk; 
but their size and delicacy of constitution re- 
quire better pasture and greater care than can 
be found in many parts of this kingdom. 
Therefore they are only partially scattered over 
a few of the most fertile counties on the east- 
ern shore. In the neighbourhood of London 
this breed of cattle is very advantageous to the 
land-holders, on account of the large quantities 
of milk they give: for, where the land is rich, 
and in an improved state, they are often healthy 
and thriving; but where the situation is rather 


of a poor and sterile nature, they are a very 


unprofitable stock. 


he very great size that some of tliose cattle 


may arrive at, through a peculiar judgment in 


rearing and feeding, was instanced by Mr. Ed- 


ward Hall, an eminent land-holder at Whitely, 


in Northumberland, who fed and killed an ox, 
in March 1789, only seven years old, which 


weighed, without the offal, one hundred and 


eighty-eight stone and one pound, fourteen 


ounds to the stone; and it measured, from the 


ead to the rump, nine feet eight inches and a 


half; its height on the shoulders five feet ten 


inches. History of Quadrufeeds., 


— 


These are not deemed a handsome race in 


England, but rather the contrary, from their 
great disproportion of parts, or their being so 


much unlike what we call well made cattle, 
Their horns are small, short, and crooked, in- 


clining upwards, almost to meet each other at 


the points, their head remarkably small, their 


countenance rather 8 than 
E 


sprightly, 
their 
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their necks long and small, also rather light and 
thin in the shoulder, their backs stand high, 
and their bellies large, which causes them to 
hobble in their gait, as if they had more to 
bear than their ordinary share; they are long 
m the leg, but not very strong, wide and high 
in the buckles, and a remarkable short and 
small tail with very little hair upon it; in co- 
Jour, they much incline to be irregularly pyed or 
grisseled, which is more peculiar to this breed 
than any other; their milk is not so rich in 
quality as some others, but they afford it in 
much larger” quantities than. almost any we 
have; they have much thinner skins, and al- 
ways require to be kept dry, and from the iacle- 
— of the weather, more than any other 
reed. | 
Many eminent land-holders, in different parts 
of Great Britain, of late years, have paid much 
attention to the improvement of the ancient 
stock of cattle; and, much to their credit, have 
set an example worthy imitation of the first 
characters of the age: so great has been the 
emulation among cattle-breeders, that expence 
was the last object that they would not en- 
counter, to establish that fame which only cen- 
tres in being happy to do their country an es- 
sential service. | 8 ; 
Mr. Bakewell's breed of cattle has of late 
engrossed the attention of breeders, and the 
public in general; and, from the enormous 
prices they sold for, may be allowed, with a de- 
gree of E to be the first race in his Ma- 
jesty's dominions. 
Mr. Marshall, in his rural ceconomy of the 
Midland counties, observes, That from the 


long-horned Lancashire breed, the present im- 
| | proved 


proved breed in Leicestershire is traceable. By 
the most indisputable evidence, from bulls 
brought out of Lancashire and Westmorland, 
and cows from the banks of the Trent, the 
celebrated Canley breed, the property of Mr. 
Webster, derived its origin; and, about fifty 
years ago, it was esteemed the most valuable in 
this kingdom. From this breed Mr. Bake well 
obtained his present superior stock of cattle ; 
and several other eminent breeders are also in- 
debted to the same origi for the celebrity 
they have since attained.” History of Quadru- 
eds. | 
4 The principal use of the bull is for the pro- 
pagation of the species; and the most requisite 
part that can be told to a grazier or farmer, is, 
to choose his bull or cow from a healthy stock, 
if his intention be -to breed: but to attetnpt a 
description of the size, beauty, and other ap- 
pendages requisite to form an animal for gene- 
ral approbation, would be idle and impertinent ; 
every land-holder ought to learn for himself 
what will best serve his situation, and the man- 
ner of stocking his farm. 

There is scarce any race of cattle but what 
may be improved, if the soil on which they are 
reared is capable of being amended; and there 
are many situations that will gradually degene- 
rate its stock, if not chosen proper for the 
place; therefore, as a farmer learns his art, he 
should always study the nature of cattle, or his 
trade is only learnt by halves. 

The ancient and modern breed of cattle, in 


have always been allowed to be the handsomest 


which 
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Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland, 


in their shape, and most beautiful of any race 
in the Britich dominions. A description of 


- 
— —u—— — — 
* 


a 


„ line, the ribs forming a regular convexity, 


which I here insert from the Universal Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences, as universally received 
by able judges of the animal. A round, 


« but very little prominency in the huckle- 


« without any superfluous skin underneath (en- 
.« tle, whose greatest ornament was a large 
„% downwards, and of a deep yellowish colour, 


« short legs, standing wide and firm, the tail 
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6« tight, cylindrical carcase, wide in the hips, 


& bones, straight on the. back, well filled he- 
« hind the shoulders, a neck long and fine, 


« tirely reverse to the ancient beauties in cat- 


« dewlap) the horns, long and taper, bending 


« the head fine and smooth, long and yet small, 


« fixed in a medium, not so, high as to inter- 
« fere with the straightness of the back, nor $0 
„ low as to leave any want or vacancy in the 


« particularly that called by the graziers the 
« first rib, but more properly speaking the last, 
« its being the hindmost in the beast.“ 

I hinted before, that there is no particulas 
shape existing to please every eye, and to be 
consistent with nature; and only give this ac- 
count, as a specimen of this particular race 
now under consideration 

From ancient, but well authenticated ac- 
counts, we have reason to believe, that the true 
Lancashire cattle are descendants of the old 
English race, called the savage breed. 

This opinion is founded, from the minutest 
inquiry that can be made, in the history of those 
times; and the analogy between the accounts 
and what are at present deemed facts have the 
strictest resemblance to each other, and will, 
without doubt, warrant a belief of the N 
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liarities about them, scarcely to be met with in 
any other country or climate: the horns have 
a strong likeness to those of the old stock; alsd 
the colour, which still borders on the white or 
yellowish, with only the external differences 
that always accompany domesticated animals: 
They are particularly noticed for being the 
most healthy, sprightly, and active, of any in 
these realms, &c. 

If any cattle of this species were really use- 
ful in the laborious avocations of tillage, this 
breed seems to possess the powers and activity 
to perform the task. 

his much admired race are commonly 
known by the appellation of the long-horned 
kind of cattle ; and as every natural historian, 
both ancient and modern, has so strenuously 

ported the great advantages derived from 
the labour of oxen, in preference to horses, both 
in teams and the general working of husbandry, 
it may be admissible to point out one consider- 
able inconveniency that has hitherto existed, 
which may be easily removed: and as this 
breed possess more requisite qualifications for 
labour than any other, it is pleasant to an in. 
dividual, and advantageous to society, when 
any improvement is added to the common stock 
of knowledge. | 
The horns of this breed are both dangerous 
and inconvenient, owing to their length and 
pointedness when at work, and more especially 
when first breaking in. | 

The following method of eradicating the 
horns, without the least inconvenience, has been 

ractised with success by Mr. John Aitken, of 
irkbank, in Annandale, North Britain, an ex- 
he perienced 


\ 


The cattle of this breed have many pecu- 
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perienced and judicious farmer, upon the estate 
of Lord Hopetoun. . 

The most proper time to perform the opera- 
tion is, on a calf, at the age of two or three 
weeks, or between the two; and whoever wishes 


to make the experiment, without much know- 


ledge of operative practice, may almost insure 
himself of success: at this period the horns 
have just begun to grow, and may be found 
loose between the bone of the skull and the skin; 


the small knobs;: or horns in embryo, will be 


found of a gristly nature, in substance much 
Softer than horn, and agent we, ung than the 
skin; they may be cut on each side, but not to 
the, bone, there being space enough between 
the horny part and it. The operation may be 
performed by a sharp knife, or some other in- 
strument, and the horn taken out—then the 
wounded part should be immediately seared up 
with an iron instrument, hot enough to stop the 
bleeding, and keep out the external air there 
is no danger, in those parts, of bleeding too 
much, but the sooner they are seared, after cut- 
ting, the better. FINS, + 
If the calf be destined to keep within doors, 
there is no danger of its taking cold in the 
wounded part; neither is there without doors, 
unless the weather be very unseasonable; and 
even then, the danger may be prevented by a 
small plaister of pitch, or other stieking sub- 
stance, over the wounded parts, which are often 
known to be healed in a very few days. 
The first and most obvious requisite, is 
beauty of form, a principle which has been in 
common applied to every species of domestic 
cattle, and, with a great seeming propriety, was 
supposed to form the basis of every kind of im- 
| - provement, 
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provement, under an idea, that beauty of form 
and utility were inseparable; but, at present, a 
distinction is made, by men who have been long 
conversant in practice, between an useful sort, 
and a sort that is merely handsome. . Utility of 
form is therefore the next general principle, and 
may be considered as arising from a large pro- 
portion of those which are the most useful: 
thus, for instance, all those parts that are 
deemed offal, or which bear an inferior price, 
sliould be small in proportion to the other parts. 

Another principle of improvement, laid 
down by breeders, consists in the fineness of 
the muscular parts, or what is called flesh. 
But the greatest object, which engrosses the at- 
tention of breeders, at present, is the fatting 
quality, or a natural propensity in cattle to ar- 
rive at a state of fatness at an early age, and in 
a short space of time. And it appears from 
observation, that beauty and utility 65 form, the 
equality of the flesh and its propensity to fat- 


ness, are principles consistant with each other, 


frequently found united in the same individual, 
and hereditary in particular lines or families of 
cattle.— In regard to the means of improve- 
ment, it has been an established maxim, that, 
to improve the breed, it is necessary to cross it 
with an alien stock; under an opinion, that, 
continuing to breed from the same line weakens 
the stock. This idea, however rooted it may 
have been in the minds of former practitioners, 
is entirely set aside by the modern practice of 
breeding, not from the saine line only, but from 
the same family; the sire and the daughter, the 
son and the mother, the brother and sister, are 
now permitted their own kind. This practice 
is well known by the term of breeding in and 
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in; and in this way the several breeds have im. 
proved rapidly, to. a height unknown in any 
age or nation. eilt t þ 

The practice of letting out bulls by the sea. 
ton has contributed very materially towardy 
the improvement of this valuable breed, as by 
this means one bull, instead of being useful to 
his ietor only, may, in a few years, ex- 
tend the benefits of his stock through a whole 
district; and sa fully are the stock- masters con- 
vinced of its advantages, that eighty guineas have 
been given for the use of a bull for one season. 
Some bulls are in such estimation, as to leap at 
the extraordinary price of five guineas a cow: 
and it is perhaps a circumstance worth men- 
tioning, that Mr. Fowler, of Rollright, in Ox- 
fordshire, in 1789, for ten bull-calves refused 
hve hundred guineas. [> | 

Great improvement has also, of late years, 
been made in the old Lancashire breed, both 
in size and beauty. Craven, in Yorkshire, has 
been long celebrated for a superior variety of 
the long-horned kind: and from thence the 
graziers of Westmorland and Lancashire pur- 
chased the flower of their heifers, which, by 
crossing with the original stock of those coun- 
ties, have produced a breed which is now had 
recourse to for the improvement of this kind 
of cattle in every part of the kingdom. Some 
of the bulls are extremely large. Their horns 
are not long, but beautifully turned, their 
hair short and smooth, their crests are extremely 
high, their chests are let down to their knees, 
their bodies are long and in the form of a per- 
fect cylinder. History off Cuadruſeds, hublisſied 
by S. Hodgson, Netucastle. if io 
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In many parts of England and Scotland, there 
are,  scattered about, a hornless breed of cat- 
tle called English; they are strong made, and of 
a tolerable size and shape; they were originally 
brought from Poland: they have nothing very 
particular or advantageous, and are oftener 
found with the curious than with the farmer or 
orazien [i „ Mk Lf | F 

There is, besides, another race that claim & 
right to a distinet biced, but are only partially 
scattered in this country; they are distinguished 
by the name of scurred cattle, with horns about 
four or five inches long, which hang pendulous 


and loose, and seem to be no more attached to 
the scull than the ears: they are, in size and; 
shape, much like the former, and would both 


continue their breed without variation, if not 
crossed, with others; they are both healthy and. 
useful cattle, and fit for those climate. 

In Wales, their cattle are much like those in 
the neighbouring counties in England, except 
in the mountainous. parts, were they have a. 
breed peculiar to the situation; they are in size 
something larger than the Kyloe or Highland 
cattle, and are known by the name of Welsh 
runts; they are remarkably strong and hardy; 
they grow fat very soon, when taken to graze 
into the lower and richer lands: their beef is 
extremely fine, and of an excellent flayour. 

There are various other breeds of cattle in 
England, that differ from the supposed original 
race, in a trivial degree only, many of whom 
may be imputed to a degeneracy arising from 
situations, or ill management in rearing and 
treating them, also by mixed breeds from dif- 
ferent parts of England and Scotland. 


F. Scotland 


| 
| 
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Scotland produces a greater variety and dis- 
tinction, in her different breeds of cattle, than 
England, both in size and form; yet they seem 
ad well adapted to their country and climate, as 
an stock whatever. 

In some shires, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, the Holstein or Dutch breed are 
their principal stock, and are very — 
where properly managed. The cattle-breeders, 
in general, rear excellent cattle of this kind; 
but the common people, and small farmers, who 
know not the nature of their constitutions and 
wants, suffer many to perish annually, by deny - 
ing them the necessary quantity of food which 
the frame requires for its 1 * It is not un- 
common, in many parts of Scotland, to see 
gows in a tedder, where there is very little to 
be seen that is fit for food; and their want of 
sustenance is still more evident in their lean and 
meagre carcases. ; 9 785 

The Kyloe or Highland breed are the small- 
est and hardiest of any in Great Britain or Ire- 
land; they will thrive under the s everest cli- 
mate, and upon coarser and less food than al- 
most any other race in Europe: their colour is 
generally black, with small white horns, finely 
tapcred, and pointed with black; they are very 
sharp and dangerous, and incline forward; they 
weigh, when fatted, about thirty or forty stone 
the four quarters; but there has been known of 

them, when full grown, not to exceed sixteen 
stone the whole carcase, without the offal, and 
and others above seventy: yet, upon the whole, 
they are allowed to be a very even breed of 
cattle with respect to size, where the pasture 
and mode of rearing bear any similarity; if 
they produce any of an enormous size or fatness, 
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it is generally when the beast has been taken 
from its native place, or has receĩved treatment 
8 from the common mode of rearing 

em. | | 
This may serve to convince us that the size 
of cattle depends more on the richness and 
quantity of their food, than on the race from 

which they sprang. Wh 
The situation, where those cattle are reared, 
is supposed much more elevated than many 
parts of Scotland, and is almost entirely ap- 
ropriated to rearing black-cattle and ponies. 
hey are reared in very great numbers, with. 
out ever consulting whether the pasture will be 
adequate for their support: this is one of the 
greatest reasons why they are such small cattle 
in general ; experience has proved, that, when 
they are removed but a trivial distance from 
the place of their nativity, and allowed plenty 
of rich pasture, the same race will become cat- 
tle of a large size, and very strong in bone, 
in a few generations. Their form does not 
come under the description given of a handsome 
beast of the cow-kind ; yet they have what 
the breeders, call beauties peculiar to them- 
selves, independent of any general rule laid 
down : their hair is remarkably thick and furry ; 
their flesh is fine in grain, and of an extraordi- 
nary flavour, allowed to exceed in fineness any 
other race in this country. The Highland ox 
or heifer generally commands the highest price 
for their weight of carcase, when lean, 0 any 
8ort of live cattle whatever, when at a proper 
age for fatting. They are brought and sold at 
the northern fairs in England, in very large 
droves; and the graziers of those parts, and the 
neighbouring counties, find them to exceed 
ES - those 
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those of any other country, for growing fat in a 
short time, and upon the commonest pasture. 
When they are purchased at a certain age, and 


put to grazing in rich grass, they gain con- 


siderably in size at the time they are fatten- 


ing. Notwithstanding the extreme hardiness 
those cattle acquire, from their mode of rearing 
and situation, they are exposed to many fatal 
disorders that originate in the extremes or in- 
dlemencies of the weather, and the proprietors 
may not always be pravided with an antidote. , 

High lands are always found to produce more 


active and $prightly stock than fens and low 
grounds, but are often less in size, and when 


any extremity in the weather takes place, the 


. high-land: stock is most materially affected in 


their situations, either by drought or storm, 


:which demands particular attention in either 
Case. * 85 ht. 


Wen dry or hot weather visits us successive- 
Ty, for a considerable length of time, black-cat- 


"tic always feel the first effects, from an-abridg- 


ment of the nourishment they have been ac- 


customed to, not only from its lessening in 


quantity, but from the nature of it undergoing a 


change, by being deprived of the sueculent qua- 


lity that vegetation affords in common: also the 
want of water is almost a constant attendant of 
dry or hot weather, which is as requisite as food 
For those animals and when these two wants 
come together, it cannot be wondered at, if dis. 
orders ot some kind or other make their attack 
on some individuals of the herd, in a very short 
time. The murrain, or red-water, is most to 
be feared from the aforementioned i circum- 
2Stances ; and it would be advisable for those who 
Rave their herds thus exposed, from their Situa- 
N | | tions, 
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with-much less portions of food than nature re. 
quires to support life and brave the rigour of 
the seasons, which may justly be imputed to be 
the forerunner of many disorders, that will still 
be inevitable, without more generous treat- 
ment. ' N ; 

Many s$lires, in the north of Scotland, rear 
very large and strong cattle, owing to their grass 
heing more plentiful and rich ; but' the moxt 
tamed part of Scotland, for breeding heavy cat. 
fle, is Fifeshire. Ihe cattle-breeders; in this 
and the neighbourhood, pay great attention to 
tlie rearing of their stock. There the oxen arc 
generally as heavy, and well grown, as those in 
many parts of England, and their flesh equally 
good. It is always observed, that, where rear- 
ing black-cattle is the favorite Branch of agri. 
culture, the stock is most healthy and thriving, 
and fręest from every species of local disorders. 

They have another breed, called the Dunlop 
cows, which are allowed to be the best race for 
yielding milk in Great Britain or Ireland, not 
only for large quantities, but also for richness 
in quality. The best dairies in this country are 
in Dunlop, and their cheese will fetch a greater 


price than from any other place in the country, 


This breed is said to be a mixture, by bulls 
brought from the island of Alderney, and their 


own cows. They are of a small size, not 


weighing more, upon an average, when fatted, 
than from twenty-four to thirty stone the car- 
case, without the offal; they are allowed to 
vield more milk daily than any other kind of 


. cattle, when a just comparison is made of their 


eize and pasture. 5 

hey are much leaner and thinner than any 
ether of the Scots or English breeds, when » 
my. * | the 
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the best grass; the males are scarcely ever kept 
for oxen, but sent to market as soon as they be- 
come fit for the butcher. It is found much 
more profitable to use their milk in the dairy 
than feed calves, except it be the females that 
they rear for stock. e 
hey are not deemed a race of handsome 
cattle, but rather the contrary, being shaped 
more like the Dutch breed than —— the na- 
tives of Scotland. Their horns are small, and 
stand remarkably aukward ; their colour is ge- 
nerally pyed, or of a sandy red, varying in this 
from all other races. In those parts the cattle, 
in general, are black; they are most common 
in Airshire and the West of Scotland, and are 
a very hardy race; they will live upon poor 
asture, and may, with propriety, be called the 
est poor man's cow to be met with in any of 
these islands. 

The next race is that of the Galloway kind, 
an ancient and well known breed; they are 
driven to England in great numbers annually, 
and sold at high prices; they are larger thau 
the Highlanders, and uniformly hornless, if mot 
crossed with other breeds; their colour is gene- 
rally black, or sometimes a little external di- 
versity, such as pyed or white on the face. 
They are esteemed a very handsome race, and 
so great a similitude exists amongst them, that 
it is no uncommon thing to see, in one herd, 
twenty cows and a bull (in the neighbourhood 
of Drumlanrig, a seat of the Duke of Queens- 
berry) of this breed, all black, and nearly of 
the same size and shape of each other. The 
land-liolders, in general, are so attached to this 
their favorite kind, that they would not suffer any 
intermixture whatever into their stock. They 
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are sensible that the race suits their pasture, 
and are perfectly contented with the advantages 
derived from them. They are found almost in- 
variably in good health and condition, which 
redounds much to the honor of the cattle- 
breeders in that country. This breed extends to 
many shires besides that which gives them their 
name, and they seem to be the best calculated 
to be of the most service (in hilly and une ven 


countries, where they are accustomed to bree 


Ireland claims a pre-eminence over every 
other part in His Majesty's dominions for rear- 
ing large quantities of cattle. Ihe country, in 
general, is 80, happily situated for breeding all 
kinds of useful and domestic animals, that it 
may be Justly stiled a complete nursery for 
live stock. Their breed of black-cattle seems 
to be the same all over the island, with only 
those trivial differences found in all diversity of 
Space; except in the North, where it borders 
upon Scotland, their cattle have some small re- 
semblance to those in that country. | 

The counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tip- 
perary, with a few neighbouring ones, can boast 
of rearing the greatest numbers of black-cattle, 
for the extent of land, of almost any part in 
the known world. Ireland exports some thou- 
sands of carcases annually, besides leaving a 
sufficiency of provisions for its inhabitants. 
Their cattle seem to be entirely free from any 
foreign mixture, having their own peculiarities 
in shape, resembling none that have been im- 
ported into England or Scotland. They differ, 
in a small degree, from those supposed to be 
of the true English race; they are considerably 


longer in the leg, and much taller for their 
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weight, in every respect, than the former, and 
less proportionate in their parts, especially in 
the hind quarters, which are much lighter, in 
proportion, than the English ox. A large, well 
grown beast will weigh from eighty to a hun- 
dred stone the carcase, without the offal ; and 
those that are inferior in size will average sixty 
or more. lt is owing to the abundance of neat 
cattle reared in Ireland, that our fleets are 80 
much better victualled than those of almost any 
other power. They are remarkably strong and 
healthy, and will bear driving to a considerable 
distance. 5 


BREEDING AND REARING. 
VaR1ovus are the methods that are practised 
in rearing calves, and every one thinks his own 
way a master-piece in that art, or doubtless they 
would seek for some information more practt- 
cable. Many eminent authors have written on 
the subject, and many experiments have been 
tried, both in rearing and fattening for the but- 
chers. In the latter case to make tliem fat, and 
the veal of a good colour when killed, are pre- 
sumed the two greatest requisites in feeding for 
Slaughter ; and in the first, a well guided choice 
in the subject, that it be fitting for the country 
where it is intended to be reared, with the me- 
thod of preserving health, and a practical 
knowledge of food, and its distribution at dif- 
terent ages; also the effect of seasons and cli- 
mate on the frame, while under the various 
changes they undergo in coming to maturity. 
From an instinctive principle in this species 
of cattle, that nature has instilled, the cows al- 
ways shew an inclination to clean and dry the 
skin of their young, by licking with their 
| tongues 
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tongues all that sliminess which is natural and 
unavoidable in their situation before birth : and 
when the beast has parted with her burthen, 
she ought always to be suffered to do it, if cir- 
cumstances will warrant, However, some me- 
thod ought to be speedily put in practice to get 
the young dry and cleaned from its state of 
sliminess, if the cow be weak or negligent. 
When they calve in the field, there is nothing 
to obstruct their inclination; but when it takes 
place in the house, and the beast tied fast, it is 
necessary that some person should be in the 
way to lay the calf before the mother upon 
clean straw; if the calf be suffered to cool, be- 
fore the cow could come at it, the calf would 
be in a very disagreeable situation in a cold 
season. It is common, and of great service, 
to strew a small . handful of common salt over 
the calf, which is often found agreeable to the 
cow, and urges her on to her duty, When the 
calf is licked dry it is much strengthened. Its 
mouth and roots of the tongue should be washed 
with a little common salt and water, to clear it 
of the saliva and clamminess always in the 
mouth of a calf newly dropped; or, if conve- 
nient, a fresh raw egg and a little common salt 
may be given to the young animal to swallow, 
which will soon cause an appetite, and then 
something more substantial may be given. 
When the calf is dry, it would bo advisable, 
whether in winter or summer, in the house or 
in the field, to put it in a stall or fold, well lit- 
tered with straw, or some other dry materials, 
that might keep it comfortable until it gained 
strength enough to travel, which would enliven 
circulation and digestion. 
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It is customary with many people (and never 
known to be attended with ill consequences) to 
boil a pint of good houshold beer, or ale, 
and sweeten it well, with soft sugar, to give the 
calf, when taken from before the cow : by others 
it is suffered to suck immediately after it is dry, 
and by many not suffered to suck the cow at all. 

Were any of the above customs to be in- 
sisted on, as better than the rest, it would be 
offending against some - persons* favorite prac- 
tice, without being of any material service to 
others—however, there are some general rules 
that may tend to be particularly useful. 

The calf might, with propriety, be suffered 
to rest an hour, after its birth, before any milk 
be given to it; the beer, previously mentioned, 
may be given any time after birth, and if given 
at all, it should have nothing for an hour after 
it. It would be advisable to take a quantity of 
milk from the cow, before the — be put to 
suck, it being thought much better not to give 
the calf the first of the milk, but rather of the 
last. Too much should not be given at one 
time, when the animal is young. Many calves 
die, or take disorders, when young, owing to a 
want of proper knowledge and care in their 
keepers. They are often abridged of exercise, 
and perhaps only allowed to feed twice in one 
day, and then receive as much, each time, as 
ever their craving appetite can take ; when, in 
all probability, by giving one half the quantity, 
at four times in the day, with a dry place to rest 
on, and room for moderate exercise, its healtli 
might be preserved; while, on the contrary, 
death or disorder is often the event. 

The propriety of this mode will, in all proba- 
bility, be called in question, and the inconveni- 

ency 
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ency urged of giving them the milk warm from 
the cow, the common custom being to milk the 
cows only twice in a day, which has led people 
to judge that it must be right to feed the calves 
twice in a day also: but it would be found of thi 
material advantage to milk the cows and feed = 
the calves three times in a day, rather than 

twice, for the space of two or three months oth 


after the common season of calving, which is I 
in spring or summer. In winter, it is not 80 call 
requisite, the milk neither being so rich nor in moe 
such pleuty. In many places, it is practised size 
from absolute necessity, the cows being unable mer 
to bear their milk from one end of the day till the mar 
other. It might also be an entire preventative WW 2 gr 
from milk-cows'being attacked with the sore ud- Se 
der. If it be found inconvenient to milk three in tl 
times in a day, or the old custom of twice be WWF ny c 
so rooted that it cannot be changed, milk may — 
be warmed and given to the calf, with an equal | 
good effect, taking . care that it be given whe: 
no warmer than the blood of the animal. in th 

This method may be practised, for a shon week 
space of time, either on those intended for Shed, 
rearing or fattening for the butcher ; after di r C) 
tion and circulation have been established in ten o 
the system, by care and attention, the proprie · ¶ 15 bre 
tor will probably have destined the animal for betw. 
one or the other. Those intended for veal rounc 
ought to be fed with greater plenty than those there 
that are meant for stock. In Ireland, and some the p- 


parts of Scotland, the calves are taken to 80 tha 
market for veal at the age of five or six days to do 
or Svoner. This may be owing to their being growi 
able to make more money from the milk and and ri 
butter than by feeding them for slaughter, ot perfec 
from the custom of the country : yet,' on — to fee. 
1 0 Othel 
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other hand, —.— — — 9 who 

hase young calves of their neighbours, put- 
—— to fatten for the butcher, and acquire 
considerable profits by the practice ; but those 
things can only be accounted for, from certain 
. or customs, on the one hand, and 


owledge, gained by experience, on the 
other. . | $ 1. %% 
In that part of the county of Cumberland. 
called Abbey Holme, the land- holders are fa- 
mous for fattening calves for veal; not only for 
size and fatness, a peculiar mode of treat- 
ment, that renders the veal, when killed, re- 
markably white and well coloured, which is 
a great advan in selling. i 
Some of the farmers there use all their milk 
in this way, and have always upon hand as ma- 
ny calves as their milk-cows. will feed; they al- 
ways take care to have them of different ages, 
then the plan is carried on with regulanty : 
when they begin their stock, the calves are fed 
in the usual way, - until they are two or three 
weeks old, when they are taken to the feeding- 
Shed, where a couple of small stakes, or posts, 
for every calf, are driven into the ground, about 
= or twelve — from each "—_ the calf 
is brought up to the posts, its head put through 
between them, witha Strap or cord de fant 
round its neck, and from the strap or cord 
there is a ring on each side, which also eneireles 
the post. This is meant to confine the animal 
80 that it cannot lick itself (which, if suffered 
to do, is found pernicious to its health and 
growing) but it has liberty enough to lie down 
and rise at pleasure ; as Soon as 'the animal is 
perfectly reconciled to its situation, they begin 
to feed it better than * they are convinced, 


that, 
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that the first part of the milk, taken from the cows 
at any time, is much less nutritive and rich than 
the latter, and so divide it, according to the dif- 
ferent ages of the calf or calves, always mak- 
ing it a rule to give the oldest the richest part 
of it. Their shed is kept warm, or cool, as the 
necessity of the seasons demand. It is always 
rfectly dry, with a plentiful supply of good 
ry litter; and, if any of them fail to take their 
meals regularly, they are sent to the butcher 
immediately, and replaced by the next in turn; 
if the milk improve or lessen, they can always 
regulate the stock by adding or diminishing 
their numbers. | | 
Farmers who manufacture their milk into 
butter and cheese, sell their calves to butchers, 
or, others, at an early age; and the calf-keepers 
can always afford as high prices for them as the 
butcher, owing to their only just beginning to 
become fleshy. The short time they have 
lived before has done no more than put them 
into a condition to feed fat. A well fed calf 
will bring two pounds and ten shillings, or three 
pounds, at near three months old; and the pro- 
prietor finds, from experience, the most proper 
time for selling them off to advantage. It is 
found when they grow fat, and take to rest, 
they take less food than in a leaner state, which 
— the expence of keeping less than may 
sometimes be supposed. The keepers, now and 
then, make a practice of mixing a little oat or 
bean meal with the new milk, which is attended 
with adyantage, if the animal's constitution can 
bear the change; for it sometimes causes a 
looseness in the body, that soon stops the pro- 
gress of fattening, therefore a very little will 
serve for the experiment, and the keeper * 
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be careful to desist when the change is found 
not to agree with the animal. 1771 
Some give three or four eggs every day, 
which may be broken against the roof of the 
mouth, and they suffered to swallow the $hells 
also. The eggs should be given at a distance 
from any meal. If they are served only twice 
a day, the eggs should be served at mid-day ; and 
if three times, they may be given in the fore part 
of the day. Many people recommend bleed- 
ing, but it is not known to answer any interesting 
purpose when feeding calves for the butcher. 
alves are subject to many disorders, when 
young, which may be attributed chiefly to the 
want of knowledge, or attention of those to 
whom their care happens to be intrusted. The 
proprietor hath often the choice of sire and dam, 
and if they be healthy and sound, there will be 
every reason to believe the offspring will be the 


same; yet it is found that more black-cattle do, 


or would die, while under the denomination of 
calves, than at any other period. 'This is uni- 
versally admitted as a fact, and must originate 

from some cause. 6 | 
If we suppose Providence has entailed upon 
infancy a greater share of ills than upon any 
other stage of existence, we may widely err; 
notwithstanding the havock which is made 
among every species of domestic animals at an 
early age. Rather let us believe that the all- 
wise Disposer of things has bestowed upon man 
Such a measure of rational faculties as' will 
easily enable him to attain a knowledge of his 
duty to that part of the animal creation whom 
he has captivated and made subservient to his 
interests and pleasure; and that the want of a 
necessary knowledge of this useful animal is 
F 2 entirely 
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entirely owing to the negligence of proper ap 
plication so requisite to this simple but well 
study. | * 

Record bears witness, through past ages, what 
progress the mind of man has made, in many 
sciences, much more abstruse than the simple 
care and attention due from man to animals; 
who are his immediate servants, and absolutely 
demand his care, and who are capable, by his 
kind offices, of rendering him the most im- 
portant and real services, when necessity _ 
urge, or superfluity become tasteless and insipid. 
- Medicine has not been of any material ser- 
vice, in the disorders of calyes, from any prac- 
tice yet discovered; or made known to the pub- 
lic; natute seems, at this early period of life, 
rather to require the fostering hand of simple 
nburishment, well directed, and duly admini- 
tered, than any medicinal nostrums. Many of 
the disorders that calves are incident to, are of 
a local nature, and differ as situations vary, and 


may - chiefly be corrected by eare and simple 


Keadthnent, 
They are sometimes attacked with looseness, 


or curling; and other times with costiveness, 
vr; what is commonly called; bound in the body, 
neither of which are natural to the animal, but 
are dcquired' from the manner of management 
bestowed on tlie creature. They may both 
arise from the same cause; which is, that of 
giving them more food at once than their sto- 

mach can digest. | 
The principal requisites, after birth, are 
warmth, fest, and food; in any of which, an 
abridgment or excess will disorder the young 
frame ; but when properly administered, they 
eo-operate in strengthening the necessary func- 
| tions 
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tions of digestion, circulation, and every other 
due performance in the animal ceconomy. 

The state of the stomach ought first to be 
taken notice of, by the agreement or disagree - 
ment of its aliment; as this receptacle is the 

rimary cause, at this time, of any particular 
state of the body. When it tends to looseness, 
a too large quantity of milk makes its way 
through the intestinal tube mechanically, with- 
dut answering the good purposes intended from 
food; this irritates the bowels of the animal, 


and scours their inner coats too much, and, with- 


out particular care, may not stop for a consi- 
derable time. In the other case, when they are 
costive, or bound in the body, it frequently ori- 
ginates from the stomach being in an acrid dis- 

sition, and a large quantity of milk thrown 
into it at once; which soon curdles, and turns $0 
hard,: that the action of digestion has not force 
enough to evacuate it, in its regular way ; hence 
disorder, and often death. | 

In either of these cases, the stomach might 
be corrected by boiling a little rhubarb in water, 
and when boited, mix the water in milk, and 
give them whenever necessity requires it. This 
would be the most plausible method of keeping 
the body from an extreme, without danger. 

The many who have profited, by experience, 
in rearing calves, have found it most advisable 


to desist from medicine, as much as possible, 


and, so soon as the animal begins to refuse its 
focd, let it go to the butcher, except the pro- 
prietor be very well aware of his ability to re- 
move the disorder, or choose to make physical 

bay ns | 
rearing calves for stock, there are found 
very opposite views in different descriptions of 
| F 3 land-holders. 
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land-holders. A farmer whose wishes are to 
improve his cattle, by any method that experi- 
ence or expence will warrant, stands the fairest 
chance of profiting by inquiry, and ascertain- 
ing the: improvements capable of being made 
from certain given circumstances or situations. 
There are also farmers who wish to rear cat- 
tle with as little expence as possible, and accord- 
ingly begin with denying the animal such por- 
tions of aliment as nature requires for its sup- 
port, which directly tends to degenerate the 
stock, and lay them open to various disorders 
attendant only on unnatural treatment. 


There are many different opinions concern- 


ing the propriety of calves sucking their dams, 
or the contrary, which is called rearing by hand, 
and which, in all probability, will never be re- 
eonciled to the people, in general, of any part 
of this country. Many argue, that it is the 
most natural way to suck; but since this spe- 
cies of cattle is domesticated, and found to yield 
much more milk than will nourish the young, 
the best means of disposal is certainly admissi- 
ble. It is proved, by undoubted authority, that 
calves will thrive as well, and grow as fat, when 
reared by the hand, as by sucking their dam; 


even supposing their quantity of milk to be the 


same. 7 | 

Many farmers, and others, have attempted to 
substitute other food than milk, with a view of 
feeding them — ak but some of the experi- 
ments that have been tried have starved the 
patient to death, before the secret was found 
out.*. And some others have come more ex- 
pensive than the common method, without an- 


swering any better purpose. 
| 9 - | The 


# Young's Annals of Agriculture. 
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The most common way, in the North of 
England, is to give milk and sweet whey mixed 
together and made warm, which answers a to- 
lerably good purpose : yet sometimes the whey 
is apt to occasion a scouring that is not easily 
remedied. Many people, who wish to be 
kinder to them than ordinary, give an over 
large quantity of new milk at one time, which 
curdles in the stomach and causes an entire 
stoppage, that frequently occasions death in 
a short time. | | | 
A worthy and experienced farmer has com- 
municated to the world his method of. feeding 
calves intended for stock ; he is perfectly sen- 
sible, that to rear them healthy and strong is 
to keep them in tolerable condition at all times, 
as being the most certain mode of preventing 
any taint, or obstruction in their growth. He 
fed them regularly, but oftener than the com- 
mon way, with new and skim milk, till four or 
five weeks old, when, after that time, he learnt 
them gradually to take strong water-gruel, made 
with oat or bean meal, mixed with about the 
quantity of one half of what is commonly called 
churned or butter-milk, put in and stirred well 
together after the gruel is taken from the fire. 
With this only his calves were healthy and in 
good condition. This had been his mode of 
rearing for many years. It may not be so ad- 
vantageous to small farmers, who make butter 
seldom, as to those who can churn once or 
twice in the week. The milk is much prefer- 
able to whey, and infinitely cheaper than milk, 
He gives all his whey to the pigs, &c. 
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The Method of rearing Calves, by an eminent 
Farmer in Norfolk, from Marshal's Rural 
CEconomy, vol. ii. page 95. 3 


He begins about Michaelmas, and continues till 
about Candlemas. E 
Their food is skim- milk with a little wheat 
flour; they have also chopped turnips in a 
trough, and hay in a rack. | 
As soon as they learn to eat turnips freely, 
the pail is entirely left ; the turnips affording 
them both meat and drink ; these with a little 
hay being their only subsistence ; some farmers 
give them oats and bran; but the gentleman 
above alluded to esteems them dear feeding. 
The time of their taking to turnips is uncer- 
tain : where there are older calves that have 
learnt to eat turnips plentifully, the young ones 
readily learn, by picking up the crumbs made 
by the old ones. | | 
About March, the first-reared are turned out 
among the fatting bullocks in the day-time, 
and in a few days, if the weather permit, are 
turned out altogether. = | 
During summer they are kept in the clovers, 
or at other high keep ; and by next autumn are 
stout enough to stand the har-yard.* This is 
esteemed a main advantage of rearing calves 
early in the season; for those reared late in the 
Spring want two years' nursing. 
March 2, 1182. Asking a sensible, intelli- 
nt farmer, who rears a large portion of calves 
or the number of cows he keeps, how he gets 
milk for his calves, he answered, ** Turnips 
give 


* Straw-yard, or fold-yard. 
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give the cows such a flush of milk the calves | 
geldom want.” | : Wb 
Turnips are fine things for cows; they scout 10 
and cleanse them, and set them forward in the it 
spring, when they come to be turned out to | 
grass; adding, that cows kept at dry meat not 
only lose their milk in winter, but the best part 
of the spring-grass is gone before they get to 
the full of their milk. f . 
This may be one reason why cows which a 
have no turnips do so badly in this country; ; 
whose hay is so dry and strawy, and the grass 1 
far from being of a succulent quality. i} 
March 3, 1782. This morning I stood a con- | 
siderable time, to see some fatting heifers break 
their turnips. Being all at food, they let me 
stand among them unnoticed; and having been 
about four months at this employment, they 
performed it with dexterity, which affords me 7 
considerable entertainment. (i 1 
In theory it seems difficult for an animal, 
destitute of paws, and with teeth only in one 
jaw, to get to pieces a turnip, which he cannot 
contain in his mouth; more especially when it 
is thrown loose upon hard ground: one is led to 
imagine, that it would roll or slide away from 
him as he attempted to bite it; but no such 
thing happens. I saw several turnips begun and 
finished without being moved an inch from the 
place they fell in from the cart. Had the bul- 
locks been furnished with paws, or even hands 
to hold them with, they could not have done it 
more dexterously. = 
Having smelled out a turnip they like, they 9 
press it hard against the ground, with the gums | 
of the upper jaw applied upon the top of the 
turnip toward the side which lies farthest — 
them, 
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them, steadying it with the upper lip ; then in- 
serting their teeth on the opposite side, and bit. 
ing somewhat upward, they take off a small 
piece, proportioned, in some measure, to the 
size of the turnip. by 

Having tasted the first bite, and smelt at the 
broken part, they take another slice, perhaps 
not thicker or larger than a orown- piece; and 
thus continue to take off,, or rather scoop out, 
slice after slice, until nothing is left but the tail 


of the turnip, and a shell of rind, in the shape 


of a fleeting dish, and of a similar thickness; 
carefully smelling between the bites at the part 
they intend next to take off. 

The crown and upper part of the rind they 
eat, but seem studiously to leave the tail, and 


the under part of the rind, which had stood in 


contact with the soil. 

If a bullock breaks off a larger piece than 
he can — up with his tongue, as his, head 
hangs downwards, he lifts up his head, and 
shoots out his nose and neck, horizontally, un- 
til he gets it between his grinders. Crowns, 
and very small turnips, he treats in the same 


way. 

This part of the business, however, he per- 
forms somewhat clumsily ; and it is, probably, 
in this act, that a small turnip, or a piece of a 
large one, starting from between the teeth, gets 
into the throat and causes suffocation, or choak- 


ing. 

The tongue of a bullock is less flexible, and 
worse adapted to the purpose of turning over 
and adjusting a morsel of solid aliment, than 
are the tongues of carnivorous animals, or those 
of the human species. The natural food of 


graminivorous is soft, and no ways liable my 
rom 
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from between the teeth, in grinding; their 
tongues being adapted to the purpose of gather- 
ing up their aliment, rather than to that of 
assisting them in chewing it. 

In some parts of this country, the situation 
is much better adapted for rearing black-cattle 
than for cultivating grain, and where the former 
is practised, they castrate or geld the males, 
and spay the females; this change renders them 
perfectly quiet, and both sexes are more in- 
clinable to grow fat, and their flesh is found 
to be considerably improved, both in fineness 
of grain and flavour. | 

M. de Buffon, Goldsmith, Mills, and others, 
have uniformly asserted, that the most proper 
time for castration is at the age of puberty, or 
when the different sexes begin to have mutual 
affection for each other. Yet, however great 
the authority may be supposed, experience has 
taught us to believe that the principle is con- 
ny to reason, and the practice inadvisable. 

e common methods of castrating or geld- 
ing a male animal, formerly, was either done by 
tying a strong cord round the small part of the 
stones or testicles near the body, and suffering 
the cord to remain till the testicles were entire- 
ly dead, and were either cut off or let remain 
until they dropped off themselves, and then the 
animal was perfectly castrated ; the other me- 
thod was to cut off the extremity or lower part 
of the scrotum, or bag, which holds the stones 
or testicles, which was immediately drawn out 
by force, and often required great exertion to 
extract them : but since anatomy has become 
the study of the most learned men, the ne- 
cessary operations on animals have been greatly 

ec. Before any person attempt a per- 
| formance 


* 
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formance of this kind, it is requisite that he 
understand the circulation in the parts he is go- 
ing to practise upon, or he may commit errors 
unpardonable and irreparable. This latter me- 
thod- is attended with great pain to the animal, 
white it might be done with much more ease by 
a practice now in the possession of skilful pro- 
fessors. | 25 5 

The following are the principles of the me- 
thod, as practised at present with success by 
Mr. John Stanwix, horse and cow farrier at 


Bolton-hall, near Wigton, in the county of 


Cumberland, the estate of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Egremont, &c. 


The most proper age is when a calf is about 


two or three weeks old, in either sex, if in 
health, It is presumed that their food will be 
milk at this time, which is by much the most 
favorable diet when under this operation; also 
the animal functions are so far matured as will 
perfectly warrant the undertaking, if performed 


with skill: it requires expertness and a know- 


ledge of the parts; and, when those perfections 
meet, they render the practice easy and safe. 

Jo prepare for the operation, it will be neces- 
sary, in the first place, to be provided with a 
strong cord (Woollen is the best) and with it tie 
the hind legs together, in the same manner as 


is commonly used with cows that are ticklish 


and strike when milked; it should be made very 
fast, and the feet at the distance of about four 
inches from each other. Then the calf must 
be turned over upon its breech, and the operator 
set one knee upon the cord between the hind 
legs, which are tied together, while another 
strong person stands behind the animal, and 


* 7 
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holds the fore part of it in a leaning posture, 


which 
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which exposes the testicles or cod in a proper 
elevated situation, and deprives it of the power 


of resistance: this being done, the operator 
takes a sharp knife, and with it cuts througlr 
the outer and inner skin on the outer side of 


the testicle, making a slit large enough for if 


to turn out easily; then the spermatic vessels 
must be separated from the stone or testicle, 


and cut from it at the lower end where it ad- 


heres; then the stone will be easily drawn, and 
without much pain to the patient. | 
The stones, or testicles, are glandular sub- 
stances, the office of which is to prepare the seed 
or semen for the purpose of generation; the 
blood-vessels are easily known from the other 
by their bluish colour, the latter being whiter 
and more like a ligament or tendon, and are 
much stronger, and require more exertion when 


drawn, than the blood vessels. The spermatic 


cord, when broken, always causes considerable 
pain to the patient, which is never felt in the 
modern improved practice; the vasa deferentia, 
or spermatic vessels, seem to originate near the 
3 or lower end of each testicle, and 
adhere closely to the inner sides of them, until 
they reach the body again; yet they may be 
easily separated from the testicle, when the 
operation is performed. 

Spaying, or castrating the female, should be 
performed at the same period as the male, and 
the same precautions are necessary for the one 
as the other. The stones, or testicles, of the 
female, are very small at the age of two or three 
weeks; they lie near the kidneys, and receive 
their nutriment from the same source as those 
of the male; and, when they are spayed, at 
the age above alluded to, the testicles, and their 

G nutrient, 


i} 


this disorder is generally allowed to originate in 


to prevent it has convinced many, that its prac- 


1 
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nutrient vessels (commonly called the pride of 
the stones) along with the calf;bed or lye, must 
be all cut away. But, if the hos y Eo Oo 
the calf-bed is left, from the apptehension of 
the wound bleeding too much. Great care must 
be taken that the place where the operation is 
performed be not exposed to any storm, or cold 
sharp winds, as the external air is very preju- 
dicial to the tender wounded part. The beast 
should be kept indifferently quiet and warm for 
the space of two or three ; 2 and at the same 
time it should not have the usual proportion of 
food, but should be abridged more than one 
fourth until it is recovered, when it may live as 
usual. 3 N 

After the calves arrive at the age of a month 
or two, they are not liable to so many disorders, 
nor do they need so much attention as before; 
but when winter approaches, the disorder com- 
monly called 2 or gargut, makes 
great ravages in many parts of the country. It 
has been observed generally to attack the best 
of the herd, and it is rare that any recover from 
the malady. 

The above-mentioned Mr. J. Stanwix has 
practised a method to prevent the disorder, 
which has hitherto been attended with success: 


the over grossness of the blood, and is noticed 
to be fatal at that season when the atmosphere 
tends most to condense the fluids of animals. 
The first appearance of the disorder is often 
found in the joints and legs, and is supposed to 
arise from a stoppage or impediment in some 
vessel or vessels in those parts, and the attempt 


tice might be of general utility. About Mi- 
chaelmas, 
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chaelmas, in their first year, is the most proper 
time for the operation, which should be done 
as follows. In the fore-part of each foot there 
are several ligaments or sinews, and by cuttin 
through the skin, about an inch above the slit 
or parting of the hooves, the cut to be continued 
for an inch and a half or two inches upwards, 
when the ligaments or sinews will appear; there 
will be found also accompanying the ligaments 
or sinews, a strong blood-vessel of a bluish co- 
lour (the ligaments or sinews are of a white 
colour, and very compact in their texture) this 
vessel must be raised from the other, by a crook- 
= instrument, until the operator can take 
11d of it with is finger and thumb; then, with 
the other hand, cut about an inch of the vein 
entirely away, this will prevent it from evey 
uniting again, by which means the circulation 
in this part will be thrown into another channel, 
and thereby become a preventative to the dis- 
order ; every limb of the beast must undergo a 
similar operation, and care is requisite, in kee 
ing the wounded parts as dry and free from the 
cold air as possible; the easiest method of per- 
forming the operation will be, by throwing the 
animal down upon a soft place, and tying its 
feet so fast to a stake or post, that it cannot get 
them loose before the completion of the per- 
formance. | 
Black-cattle vary, like the rest of animals, 
with respect to the time they arrive at puberty, 
or be able to copulate and propagate the spe- 
cies. Some natural historians of eminence 
have limited the cow at eighteen months, and 
the bull at two years; but it has no fixed crite- 
rion from age, both sexes having been known to 
copulate with effect at the age of twelve months, 
| G2 and 
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and it is proved to be more general at that age 


in the bull than the cow ; but they would both 
be much better restrained until they have come 
nearly to maturity or full growth, which is about 
four years old; and, when they are suffered to 
breed sooner than three, it tends to degenerate 
the stock. The most general and advantageous 
time for cows to take the bull, is from the be- 
Zinning of May till the middle of July, and the 
time of gestation, or going in calf, is about 
nine months: it * in the markets 
from the beginning of January to the end of 
April; but, from good or ill treatment, they 
may be had to calve at any season of the year. 
They have but one calf at a time, in general, 
ret sometimes they have two or three at one 
birth; and it may not be unworthy notice, that 
there are found cows naturally barren, and this 
is said to happen when a cow brings two calves 
at one birth, the one a male and the other a 
female. The former is a perfect animal, and 
the latter is incapable of propagation, and is 
known to the farmers by the name of a * 
martin. Its size and figure are generally as 
other cattle, and some people have given its 
flesh a preference in grain and flavour; but ex- 
perience has settled that as merely accidental. 
Neat cattle cast no teeth until turned two 
years old, when they get two new teeth; at 
three they get two more; and in every succeed- 
ing year they get two, until five years old; 
when they are called full- mouthed; though they 
are not properly full-mouthed until six years 
old; because the two corner teeth, which are 
the last in renewing, are not perfectly up until 
they are six. Culley on Live Stock, fl. . . 
"I | n 
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* The horns of black-cattle are another cri- 
1 terion where a judgment may be formed in 
it part, when the signs of the teeth become unin- 
0 telligible: at the age of three years the horn 


is smooth and handsome, and when they ar- 


a rive at their fourth ow there appears a horny 
hy ring or cylinder, and every year produceth an- 
* other in like manner all round the horn; then 
* by allowing three years, independent of this 
* ring or knot, every one of them siguifies one 


ear older while the animal lives. 

The most necessary part of study in the nature 
of animals, and the disorders they are incident 
to, is, Ist, How far the situation and climate, or 
GRE and quality of provender, will fit its 

rame and constitution ; 2dly, 'The formation 
of its stomach, and the digestion of aliment ; 
and, 3dly, The circulation of the blood, and 
the other fluids, in the larger and smaller ves- 
sels: and it is only a perfect knowledge of the 
component paits that can constitute any person 
a Judge of the whole body. | : 
he bull, cow, and ox, generally live about 
fourteen years; but they begin to fail in their 
carcase and milking about ten. This animal is 
classed among the most perfect of ruminant 
animals. It has no fore teeth in the upper jaw ; 


= but the gums are pretty hard, and the tongue 
ed. rough. is roughness is occasioned by num- 
Id: bers of long sharp- pointed protuberances called 
3 fafille, with which the whole substance of it is 
| — covered. These protuberances are turned to- 


wards the throat; so that, by their means, the 
food, having once got into the mouth, is not 
easily pulled back. The animals, therefore, 
supply the defect of teeth by wrapping their 
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it against the upper jaw, keep it stretched, and 
cut it with the teeth of the under jaw ; then, 
without chewing, throw it down into the æso- 
phagus or gullet.* All animals which rumi- 
nate must have more stomachs than one; some 
have two, some have three, and our present 
subject has no less than four. The food is car- 
ried directly down into the first, which lies 
upon the left side, and is the longest of all, and 
is what is vulgarly called the paunch, or great 
bag. There are upon its internal surface a vast 
number of small blunt- pointed processes, by 
which the whole has a general roughness, and 
the surface is extended to several times the size 
of the paunch itself. The food, by the force 
of its muscular coat and the liquors poured in 
here, is sufficiently macerated ; after which it 
is forced up hence by the æsophagus or gullet 
into the mouth, and there it is made very small 
by mastication : this is what is properly called 
rumination, or chewing the cud; for which pur- 
pose, those tceth called dentes motares, or the 
grinding teeth, which are exceedingly well fitted 
for the purpose, instead of being covered with 
a thin crust, the enamel on them consists of 
perpendicular plates, between which the bone 
is bare, and constantly wearing faster than the 
enamel, so that the tooth remains good to an 
extreme old age; and by means of these teeth 
the rumination is carried on for a long time, 
without any danger of spoiling them. After 
rumination, the food is sent down by the gullet 
into the second stomach; for the æsophagus 
opens indifferently into both. It ends exactly 
where the two stomachs meet ; and there is a 
smooth 


The cavity which conveys the undigested aliment 
to the first stomach. , 
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$mooth gutter, with rising edges, which leads 
into the second stomach, from thence to the 
third, and also to the fourth: however, the crea- 
ture has a power to direct it into which it will. 
Some tell us that the drink goes into the se- 
cond ; but that _ be easily determined by 
making them drink before slaughter. The se- 
cond stomach, which is the anterior and smaller, 
is called the honey-comb, from its consisting 
of a great number of cells on its internal sur- 
face, of a regular pentagonal figure like unto a 
honey-comb. Here the food is farther macer- 
ated, from which it is carried forward into. the 
third, which is generally called and known by 
the manyplies, or manyfolds, because the inter- 
nal surface rises up into a great many folds or 
plies, according to the length of this stomach. 
Some of these folds are farther produced into 
the Stomach than others; z.e. first two long ones 
on each side, and within these two shorter 
in the middle, &c. There are numberless 
glandular grains, like millet-seeds, dispersed all 
over the folds, from which some authors call 
this stomach the millet. From this it passes 
mto the fourth, commonly called the maw, 
being the place where the chyle is formed, and 
from which the food descends immediately into 
the intestines ; the same which, in the calf, is 
used by the dairy-women for curdling milk, 
when it is properly prepared, &c. The guts of 
these creatures are of a considerable length in 
proportion to the bulk of their body : the di- 
gestion of this animal, as well as some others, 
is accompanied with a peculiar kind of action 
called rumination; the intention of which seems 
to be, that the food may be sufficiently broke 
or ground into small particles, and thus _ 
| ly 
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fully acted upon by the stomach; for it is not 
observed that a calf ruminates as long as it is 
fed only upon milk, though the action takes 

lace as soon as it begins to eat solid food. 

ut it is to be observed, that as long as a calf 
feeds only upon milk, the food descends imme- 
diately into the fourth stomach. The rumina- 
tion does not take place till after the animal has 
eaten a pretty large quantity; after which it 
lies down, if it can conveniently, and begins to 
chew; though the * will take place in 
a standing posture, if it cannot lie down. 

In this action a ball is observed to rise from 
the stomach with great velocity, almost as if 
shot from a musket. This ball the animal 
chews very accurately, and then swallows it 
again, and so on alternately till all the food it 
has eaten has undergone this operation. This 
is easily explained from the structure of the 
æsophagus, which has one set of fibres calcu- 
lated for bringing up the grass, and another for 
bringing it down again. a 

By means of rumination, the cow extracts a 
much larger portion of nourishment from her 
food than those animals which do not ruminate; 
and hence she is contented with much worse 
fare, and smaller quantities of it, than a horse; 
hence also the 41 cows, being much more 
exhausted of its fine parts than horse - dung, 
proves much inferior to it as a manure. Cam 
fiarative Anatomy by Dr. Monro, &c. 
Circulation may be said to begin and end 
with life, from its being one of the first func- 
tions of all animated nature; and when it ceases, 
life has taken a last farewel of that body in 
which it was the basis. The organs employed 
in it are the heart, the arteries or blood-vessels, 
: (whigh 
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(which carry the blood from the heart into the 

' whole system) and the veins. The heart is a 
muscle of a conical form, with two cavities in 
its bottom, which are called ventricles: Im- 
mediately under it are two bags called auricles, 
or the. two ears of the heart; out of the left 
ventricle there proceeds a large artery, which 
js. called the aorta, and distributes the blood 
through the whole body. Another artery, equally 
large, likewise proceeds from the right ven- 
tricle; this is called the pulmonary artery, be- 
cause it spreads in ramifications through the 
lungs. The right auricle receives the blood, as 
it returns from its circulation through the whole 
body, by the two vena cava, or the large vein. 
This fluid passes from the right auricle into the. 
right ventricle; from the right ventricle it issues 
into the lungs through the pulmonary artery ; 
through the pulmonary veins it .proceeds into 
the left AN it passes then into the left ven- 
tricle by the aorta through the whole body, &c. 
Fourcroy's Natural History. 

Nutrition is the consequence of digestion and 
circulation. As the solids are always suffering 
a loss by the motions which they carry on, they 
need to be repaired; and this reparation they 
receive from the function of nutrition. In the 
first period of the life of the animal, they grow 
larger, and the animal increases in size. The 
cellular tissue is usually as the organ of this 
function, and the lymph as the humour from 
which the solids derive that reparation which 
they need: it appears, however, that each is 
nourished with a matter peculiar to itself, which 
it separates, either from the blood or from the 
] mph, or from some other fluid. The muscles, 


or instance, are nourished by a fibrous matter 
| | which 
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which they separate from the blood; the bones 
extract from it a_' calcareous phosphoric sät, 
and a lymphatic matter; the pure lymph dries 
| Into plates, in the cellular texture; eonerescible 
oil deposited in these produces the fat. Every 
different part of the body is nourished in a way 
peculiar to itself; the nutrition of each of these 
parts is truly a secretion, which is a function 
that A . blood, 5 different or- 

ans, juices designed for particular purposes, 
— *. the bile mew liv Rer. This function 
is one of the most general among animals. 
Fourcroy's Natural History. 

Respiration, 4 as it takes place in all 
animals, is a function which brings the blood 
into contact with the state of the atmosphere 
or fluid in which they live. For this purpose 
man and quadrupeds are possessed of an organ 
called the lungs: it is a collection of hollow 
vesicles which are nothing more than ramifica- 
tions of a membraneous and cartilaginous duct 
called the trachial artery and of the blood- 
vessels with their ramifications, from a great 
many arcolce on the surface of the pulmonary 
vessels. These vesicles and vessels are su 
ported by a loose and spongy cellular texture, 
which forms the parenchema of the lungs. The 
air when inhaled distends these vesicles. Four- 
croy's Natural History. 

The most important, the most compound, and 
the most ' impenetrable of the recrementitial 
humours, is the blood: we treat of it first, be- 
cause the greatest physicians maintain it to be 
the source and centre of all the animal xr 

* 


The red partof which is called the crassamentu 
and by that eminent physician, Bordeu, is conside 
as a sort of running flesh. 
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The blood js, a fluid of a beautiful red colour; 
of a fat, unctuous, and, as it were, a sapona- 
ceous consistency ; of a taste somewhat saline, 
but almost 1 ugi pid ; and contained in the heart, 
arteries and veins, This fluid is differently mo- 
dified, by the different parts through which it 
flows: far instance, in the arteries and in the 
veins, in the breast and in the region of the 
liver, in the muscles and in the glands, &c. it 
is not the same. The blood of the ox is always 
hotter than the medium he inhabits, and, for 
that reason, he is called one of the hot-blooded 
animals ; it is differently modified, in the dif- 
ferent states of health and condition in the ani- 
mal, which may he instanced in a state of in 
flammation in the lungs, stomach, or intestina 
Se bs eber api belonging 
ere is another singular property belongi 
to the blood : while hot — i — Fo 18 
tinues fluid and red; when cool and at rest it 
becomes a solid mass, which by degrees sepa- 
rates into two parts; the one of à dark red 
colour, swimming at the top, and its consistency 
concrete, till such time as it suffers an alteration; 
this is called the clot, cruor, or crassamentum: 


| the other is of a greenish yellow colour, and 


occupies the bottom of the vessel, and 1s called 
the serum or lymph. Bucquet is of opinion, 
that the serum or lymph possesses all the cha- 
racteristic properties of milk. This opinion 
has much the appearance of reason in its behalf, 
from a fact generally known amongst cattle- 
keepers, that blood taken from a cow when 
She gives milk never fails to take her milk from 
her, to an almost incredible degree ; and from 
thence we may infer, that there is a near con- 


nection and correspondence between the two 
| | | fluids, 
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Auids, and that the lactiferous or milk vessels 
give up part of their portion to the blood, that 
great preserver of the system. Boerhaave is 
also of opinion, that milk may, in the animal 
system, be converted into blood. 

The many different disorders which this spe- 
cies of animal is subject to, originate from 
various circumstances: the change of air is 
found to have very sensible effects in general, 
but more especially when the system or habit 
of the animal undergoes any material change 
in itself, such as turning to or from grass, before 
and after calving, losing blood, &c. The change 
of weather is felt more in the northern moun- 
tainous counties, than in those- more southerly 
and level; and from hence arises more internal 
inflammatory complaints than in other situa- 
tions. The use of ncutral salts, and letting 
blood, is the most prudent method of preven- 
tion or cure of these disorders in general. In 
lower countries cattle are more subject to lame- 
ness in the limbs; such as the soft and horned 
fouls, or the gout, fog-sickness, or over-cating, 
&c. than in situations where it is more e 
to bleak winds and storms. In the course of 


cattle-dealing, they are very subject to changes 


of fodder or grass, which is a never-failing 1n- 
centive to disorders of one kind or other, with- 
out the greatest care. Animal nutrition depends 
as much upon fluids as solids; and as water is 
the only one they are used to take, it is requi- 
site that it be in its purest and most wholesome 
State. Water, says a learned physician, thins 
the fluids, and prepares them for the immediate 
action of nutriment or medicine ; it also cleanses 
and washes away any glutinated matter which 
might hinder the progress of either, &c. 
Calcareous 
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Calcareous salts are most np. mixed 
with water, and communicate some. disagree- 
able and sometimes even noxious qualities to 
well and river waters; these are sometimes also 
found to contain a portion of the carbonic acid, 
of clay, of iron, and of the extracts of vegeta- 
bles altered by putrefaction ; all such waters 
are unwholesome ; those vitiated with former 
mixtures ate called crude, hard waters; they 
have an insipid taste, are very heavy upon the 
stomach, and unfavorable to digestion; and, 
being like wise often purgative, the use of them 
is not without danger. It is, therefore, an ob- 
ject of considerabſe importance to distinguish 
the quality of water; to discover whether it be 
impregnated with any bodies which may com- 
municate to it noxious properties, and to 
adopt means for purifying it from such a mix- 
ture. Good wholesome water is generally dis- 
8 dy the following characteristics. 

t is very clear and limpid; no extraneous 
wy alters its transparency ; it has no kind of 
smell; it has a lively, fresh, and almost pun- 
gent taste; it boils readily, and without losing 
its transparency; it entirely dissolves soap, in 
zuch a manner as to produce no homogeneous 
fluid, without clouds or lumps; it boils legami- 
nous vegetables without hardening them, if 
tried by an addition of those liquors that are 
named reagents, such as alkalis, and solutions 
with mercury and silver with nitte ; it loses 
neither its purity nor transparency ; or at least, 
if it Suffers any change of that kind, it is almost 
imperceptible. Lastly, it passes easily through 
the stomach and intestines, and is favorable to 
digestion ; Spring or river water, which filtrates 
or flows through sand, is in continual — 
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and is not polluted with the putrefaction of ani- 


.mal or vegetable substances, is found to possess 


all these properties: but filth must not be con- 
veyed into it by sewers.; the channel must not 
be filled, so as to divert or slacken its course; 
nor must hemp be steeped, or foul linens 
washed in it, &c. On the contrary, water which 
Stagnates in Subterraneous cavities, which issues 
from a calcareous or gypseous soil without any 
current, that is over-grown with pants, or 
crawls with insects, which is very shallow, with 
a soft muddy bottom, consisting of putrid ve- 
getables; all such water exhibits quite different 
qualities Its taste is insipid, or even nauseous ; 
it has the smell of a mouldy or putrid substance; 


It is often green or yellowish ; green or brown 


flakes of matter, the remains of putrid vege- 
table substances, are seen swimming on it; it 
turns vegetable blues to green; it becomes dark 
and muddy when boiled, forms clouds with 
soap, and hardens all kinds of pulse; the rea- 


gents cause it to give precipitants, in greater 


or less abundance; it oppresses the stomach, 
remains long upon it, and retards digestion. 
Several means are used to correct these bad 
22 which have been adopted entirely 
rom the consideration of its physical and chy- 

Stagnant waters are put in motion by cutting 
out for them a sloping channel, exposing them 


to the action of mills, causing them to rise in 


spouts through the air, or to tumble down in 
cascades; by these means the putrid gas and 
spirituous rector are caused to evaporate, ex- 
traneous matters are collected and eposited in 
the bottom, and a considerable quantity of air 


It 


is attracted into combination with the water. 
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It will be admitted, by every person of ra- 
tional discernment, that it is the juicy or suc- 
culent part of alimentary substance that tends 
to invigorate and support the animal system; 
but the juices of solids alone are not sufficient 
for the circulatory motions of the animal ceco- 
nomy, without the assistance of considerable 
additions in fluids. Black-cattle are found to 
require more than many other quadrupeds of a 
domestic kind, 

Water is accounted, by the learned, to be the 
first dissolvent in nature, and when pure, the 
most congenial to the primitive state of habit 
in all animated nature; therefore, it is reason- 
able to suppose, that when the aliment is whole- 
some, and administered in portions suitable to 
the wants and nature of the animal, there is the 
* reason to expect a continuance of health; 

ut, on the contrary, when the solid food is 
wanting in nutrition, or that which it affords 
tainted and nauseous, the water crude and in- 
digestible, the natural progress of growth and 
health is impeded, which throws the habit into 
disorder, and exposes it unto such ills as seasons 
and circumstancesdeal out to thedifferent frames 
or systems of animals, in their various situations 
in life, &c. | | | 

It may not be unnecessary to inform the 
reader, that, in the country where Mr. Rowlin 
practised, the cattle were not of the largest kind, 
nor yet of the smallest; upon an average, a 
well-grown ox or heifer will weigh about torty 
stone, the carcase without the offal—therefore, 
where the cattle are considerably larger, the 
doses of medicine should be augmented, in their 
several proportions, according to the size of 


the patient, or repeated in the course of a few 
hours ; 
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Hours; if the animal be much less, a smaller 
dose might answer the purpose equally as well 
as that prescribed in the work ; but as none of 
the medicines are dangerous in their effects, any 
abridgment might not be favorable to its ope- 
ration on the system, though much depends on 
the constitution of the animal, or the physical 
quality of medicine, 


N. B. It is absolutely necessary to be careful 


in the fiurchasing of drugs, and to deal with no 
feer5on but those whose characters are unimfieach- 
able, and will warrant a merited reliance on their 
integrity and honor. Many fieofile are led into 
errors, by a mercenary idea of saving, which may 
eastly terminate in the loss of the [aatient. 

Having perused Mr. Culley's Treatise on Live 
Stock, in my opinion it is much the best in the 
English language; and whoever has a particu- 
lar pleasure in the improvement of live stock, 
of every description fitting, the farmer's inte- 
rest, will find in it a very rational companion. 
I shall make free to insert a few pages from his 


« COMPARATIVE OBSERVATIONS 
« On Horned or Black Cattle, 


& We shall begin with those two breeds of 
cattle, the short-horns and the /ong-horns, that 
are at present in possession of the best and 

eatest part of this island. These two rival 
— (between whom it has long been a dis- 
pu with the breeders of both, which are the 

st and most advantageous) have been vari- 
ously intermixed in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain ; but it is the two unmixed distinct breeds that 
we now mean to compare, and, to the best of 
our knowledge, point out their different perfec- 
| tions 
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tions and imperfections, and then leave the 
candid experienced reader to form his own. 
judgment. 

« We have already observed, that the long- 
horns excel in the thickness and firm texture 
of the hide, in the length and closeness of the 
hair, in their beef being finer-grained and more 
mixed and marbled than that of the short- 
horns, in weighing more in proportion to their 
size, and in giving richer milk; but they are in- 
ferior to the short-horns, in giving a less quan- 
tity of milk, in weighing less upon the whole, 
in affording less tallow when killed, in being 
generally slower feeders, and in being coarser- 
made and more leathery or bullish in the under 
side of the neck. In few words, the long-horns 
excel in the hide, hair, and quality of the beef; 
the short-horns in the quantity of beef, tallow, 
and milk. Each breed have long had, and pro- 
bably may have, their particular advocates ; 
but if I may hazard a conjecture, is it not pro- 
bable that both kinds may have their particular 
advantages in different situations ? Why may not 
the thick, firm hides, and long, close-set hair of 
the one kind, be a protection and security against 
those impetuous winds and heavy rains to which 
the West coast of this island is so subject; 
while the more regular seasons and mild cli- 
mate upon the East coast are more suitable to 
the constitutions of the short-horns? When I 
Say the long horns exceed the short-horns in 
the quality of the beef, I mean, that preference 
is only due to the 12 variety of long- 
horns taken notice of before, as selected, im- 
Pre and recommended, by that attentive 

reeder, Mr. Bakewell; for as to the long- 
horned breed in common, I am inclined to think 
3 their 
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their beef rather inferior, than superior, to that 
of the generality of short-horns; and there is 


little doubt but a breed of short-horned cattle | 
might be selected, equal, if not suſterior, to even $ 
that very kindly-fleshed sort of Mr. Bakewell's; c 
vided any able breeder, or body of breeders, 6 
would pay as much attention to these, as Mr. c 
Bakewell and his neighbours have done to the r 
long-horns. But it has hitherto been the mis- 0 
fortune of the short horned breeders to pursue y 
the largest and biggest boned ones for the best, fi 
without considering that those are the best that b 
pay the most money for a given quantity of * 
food. However, the ideas of our short-horned 80 
breeders being now more enlarged, and their 
minds more open to conviction, we may hope th 
in a ſew years to see great improvements made us 
in that breed of cattle.* . as 
« But notwithstanding these two breeds have $0 
hitherto been in possession of the best part of to 
the island, yet I am inclined to think that the W 
Galloway cattle, and even the Kyloes, might fe 
he bred with advantage in many situations, $0 fo 
as to be more profitable than either the short- m 
horns or the long-horns : I have a very high th 
opinion of both these breeds of cattle as true of 
quick feeders, and being kindly-fleshed, or ral 
excellent eating beef, which character they pe 
have established in the first market in the island. th 
„My readers will in general agree with me, the 
that Kyloes are better adapted to cold, exposed, ing 
| heathy co 
„I am glad to find my hopes have been well ble 
founded ; because, since the publication of the first dec 
edition of this work [ CULLEY's Observations on Live the 
Stock] a very rapid improvement has taken place in I þ 
the breeding of short-horned cattle, so that in a few this 


years I have reason to think they will surpass their 
rivals, the long-horns. | 
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heathy mountains, than any other breed we 
have. I have before hinted, that particular 
breeds are probably best adapted to particular 
Situations, and would recommend to breeders of 
cattle to find out which breed is the most profit- 
able and best suited to their situations, and 
endeavour to improve that breed tu the utmost, 
rather than try to unite the particular qualities 
of two or more distinct breeds by crossing, 
which is a precarious practice; for we general 
find the produce inherit the coarseness of both 
breeds, and rarely attain the good properties 
which the pure distinct breeds individually pos- 
sess. 

« Drawing oxen.—l am sorry to observe, 
that there are not so many steers kept now as 
used to be formerly. Iwo reasons may be 
assigned for this: — First, lands are now rented 
$0 high, that farmers cannot afford to keep steers 
to the age of oxen without working them ; 
which brings me to my second reason, viz. that 
fewer oxen are used in the draught now than 
formerly. A remedy for this complaint perhaps 
may not be so readily pointed out; because, 
though a few people are convinced of the utility 
of drawing oxen in many cases, yet the gene- 
rality of farmers will be very unwilling to be 
persuaded to this, because oxen are slower in 
their motion than horses, without adverting to 
the advantages attending the oxen in the * 
ing, Shocing, harness, &c. but above all, the 
conclusion (between an ox fatted for the sam- 
bles, after working three or four years, or in- 
decd a lean ox sold to feed, and a horse sold to 
the dog-kennel) is so exceedingly striking, that 
presume most people, when they reflect upon 


this very important matter, will agree to the 


drawing 
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drawing of oxen in every kind of work where. 
in they uit; I use the expression suit, because 
I would not be understood to think, as some 
— do, that oxen will answer as well as 

orses in every kind of farming-work : but I ap- 
prehend that oxen will do several kinds of home. 
work (such as ploughing, leading dung, corn, 
&c.) equally as well as horses. I advance this 
opinion on several years experience,“ and be- 
lieve, that most farmers miglit use some oxen 
along with their horses, but would in general 
recommend the oxen and horses to be in sepa- 
rate draughts, because the difference of the step 
is so very unequal, 

« Much more might be said upon this im- 
portant subject, but I will at present only add, 
that I heartily wish our legislature would take 
this matter into consideration, and give premi- 
ums to encourage. the rearing and drawing of 
oxen, and also to promote the breeding of the 
best kinds of stock, as there is little doubt but 
it would have most beneficial effects. It is true 
that many of our agricultural societies do give 
premiums for the above purposes ; but these, 
though highly meritorious, are only partial, and 
confined to certain districts, while the influ- 


ence of the other would be general and extensive. 
- «1 


« * The author and his brother in partnership at this 
time employ about 150 oxen in the draught, which is 
mentioned here as a proof that they approve of draw- 
ing oxen in many cases, after more than thirty years 
experience ; they use them in carts singly, and two in 
a plough, with cords, without a driver, where they 7 
equally as well as two horses, tho' not quite so swift; 
and I am happy to add, that the working of oxen is 
becoming more —.— every day, as many of our 
neighbours are following this example. 
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« The North part of Durham, all North- 
umberland, and a few places in the South” of 
Scotland, are almost the only places I know 
where = number of oxen are now kept to age. 
Part of these are bought by the drovers to go 
South for grazing, the rest are fed at home to 
supply the coal trade. Oxen are also used · for 
the draught in Sussex, Herefordshire, Devon- 
Shire, and some of the other western counties; 
but those of Lancashire, Vorkshire, &c. are 
now mostly sold at three, four, or at most, five 
years old. Ws 

« Great milkers, not quick feeders, I appre- 
hend one great mistake that breeders in general 
have run into, especially in breeding neat cat- 
tle, has been, endeavouring to unite great milk- 
ers with quick feeders. I am inclined to think 
this cannot be done; for, wherever we attempt 
both, we are sure to get neither in any perfec- 
tion: in proportion as we gain the one, in the 
same proportion we lose the other; the more 
milk, the less beef; and the more we pursue 
beef, the less milk we get. In truth, they 
zeem to be two different varieties of the same 
kind, for very different uses; and if so, they 
ought most certainly to be differently pursued 
by those that employ them. If the dairy-man 
wants milk, let him pursue the milking-tribe ; 


let him have both bull and cows of the best and 


greatest milking-family he can find: on the con- 
trary, he that wants feeding or grazing cattle, 
let him procure a bull and cows of that sort 
which feed the quickest, wherever they are to 
be found. By pursuing too many objects at 
once, we are apt to lose sigbt of the principal; 
and by aiming at too much, we often lose 
all: let us only keep to distinct sorts, and — 

| wil 
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will obtain the prize in due time. I apprehend 
it has been much owing to the-mixing of breeds 


and improper crossings, that kept us so long 


from distinguishing the most valuable kinds. 


I do not suppose this doctrine to be 30 


new, as it has been unattended to, and not pro- 
perly considered; for I have heard many peo- 
ple say, How should that cow be a good 
« milker? she runs too much to flesh:* and 80 
it is, while all the great milkers are invyariab| 
thin. The former are generally high-sided, 
light-bellied, covered in all their fatting points, 
in proportion as they recede from the great 
milking-tribe, though kept on middling fare 
while the latter will be lean upon their backs, 
| Hat-sided, big-bellied, poor, and ill-looking, 
though much better kept than the others. 

« I own there is a middling kind of com 
which give a tolerable quantity of milk, and 
also keep in pretty good condition; but this 
I apprehend, does not at all militate against the 
above reasoning, because, still those that incline 
the most to flesh, invariably give the least milk 
and vice versa ; and tho' many of the middling 
cows will make very fat when they are dried, 
or the milk taken from them, "_ will not get 
so quickly fat, nor so ripe, as those which give 
less milk, and are inclined more to fatten whils 
in a milking state.“ d 

—0 
oF 


THE WARBLES, OR OX-FLY ; 
From Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


THz ox-fly is a species of two-winged fly, 
bred from a fly -worm, hatched under the skin 
of oxen, from the egg of the parent-fly lodged 

. there. 
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there, The female of this fly makes a number 
of small wounds in the backs of the horned 
cattle, and in each of these deposites an egg. 
which is afterwards hatched by the warmth of 
the creature's body. As soon as hatched, the 
oung worm finds itself in a very convenient 
odging, and in a way to be furnished with all 
the necessaries of life. The places where they 
lie are easily discovered, as there is ever a tu- 
mour about them, like that on the forehead of 
children from falls; within this, and under the 
thin skin of the creature, is the worm lodged; 
the country people know very well that a worm 
is contained within each of these tumours, but 
they are something mistaken as to the fly it 
comes from; the gad- fly being the most busy 
about these creatures, and giving them most 
vexation, they naturally enough have supposed 
this the produce of the egg of that fly; but 
this is an erroneous opinion. Mr. Vallisnieri 
seems the first who understood the true state 
of the case, and he has given a very full and 
excellent account of it. These worms may 
properly enough be styled the inhabitants of 
animal galls, since the tumours which contain 
them are truly analogous to the galls of the oak, 
and other the, like excrescences. | 

The hole in these tumours is not only useful 
to the animal for a breathing- place, but it has 
another not less necessary use; which is to let 
out a quantity of abundant matter formed in the 
tumour, which would, if confined there, occa- 
Sion a large abscess, and choak and destroy the 
animal. 
© If these worms were endued with the quali- 
ties of those of the common flesh-fly, and had 


| fly, Wi hooks at their head-part to tear and pull the 
skin flesh 
xdged = | . 

here. 
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many peas in issues. 


a shell for their remaining in through their suc- 


come, it appears a two-winged one indeed; 
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flesh in pieces, the creature who had thirty ot 
forty of: these gnawing devourers in its' back, 
preying upon its'flesh at once, would be in 4 
very miserable state: but this is by no mean 
the case, the creatures having no organs to teat 
its flesh with, they only live on the matter found 
in the abscess, and give the creature no great 
pain; being only like so many tents kept in a 
wound necessary to be preserved open, or 80 


The worms may, at and time, be dislodged 
from these tumours by a moderate pressure, 
and made to come out at the hole of the tu- 
mour. This, though it appear considerably 
too little, yet answers the purpose ; as the body 
of the worm well, enough bears pressure, and 
it is only necessary, in order to get them ou 
whole, to renew the force upon the tumou, 
for the pushing out 2 separate ring of itz 
body, as soon as it is out of its habitation, when 
it crawls slowly about till it finds a place where 
it may rest to go through its several changes 
under a stone, or in any quiet place. | 

Stags, and some other animals, are subject 
to these worms in the same manner as oxen; 
and the several stages they go through in the 
tumours on these animals, are the same witl 
those of the ox. 

When they have fixed upon a place to res 
in for their changes, they lose all motion, and 
their skin becomes black and hard, and make 


ceeding changes. © 
When the time of the egress of the fly 


but so extremely like the humble-bees of 1 
middling size, that it is not easily to be distin: 


guishes 
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ished for what it is: one humble-bee cannot 
e more like another than these flies are to that 
species of them; their bodies are as short, all 
of the same colours, and are even more hairy. 

This fly, closely examined, appears to be of 
the second class, and to have a mouth without 
teeth or lips, and its mouth very small; the 
atennæ are short, rounded at their ends, and of 
a glossy hue ; the reticular eyes are of a deep 
chesnut colour. 

The female has, in the under and hinder part 
of her body, a cylindric tube, which she can 
thrust out at-pleasure, and which is the instru- 
ment with which she pierces the skin of the 
animal to deposite her egg. Reumur Hist. 
Insect. Vol. iv. age 503, seg. 531, 
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COW- DOCTOR. 
— — 
POISONS 


RE of different descriptions, and liable to 
be caught at any season, by all ranks and ages 
of cattle, The strongest infection they are 
much exposed to. is, the leaves of yew-tree, 
which very often have a serious effect upon the 
animal; not only from the nature of its poison- 
ous qualities, but from the large quantity taken 
into the stomach before an þ <a is made 
or assistance procured; which, in a very short 
period of time, contaminates and disorders the 
system to a degree that no known antidote can 
counteract its force. 


Symfitoms—in these cases, are immediate and 
violent fermentation in the stomach and bowels, 
causing a quick distention and swelling in the 
whole intestinal canal, accompanied with se- 
vere sickness and groaning; but the symptoms 
and severity of the attack totally depend on the 
great or small portion they have swallowed, and 
on this also rest the hopes of success. When 
it is small, the fermentation and swelling act in 
due proportion, both in time and severity, which 
is the only true symptom of the quantity they 
may have taken. 

Remedy. — It is almost a general maxim, that 
whenever the disorder is quick and violent, the 

12 remedy 
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remedy fequires to be speedy and powerful, 
to check the progress of its furious attack ; for 
when relief is with-held a few moments, it may 
render every effort unseasonable : therefore, it 
will be most necessary to ease the stomach and 
bowels of the nauseous air, caused by fermen- 
tation, which may be easily effected by means 
of the ELASTIC TUBE, invented by the cele- 
brated Dr. Monro, and described in this treatise, 
on that disorder called fog-sickness ; but in case 
no such instrument can be had in time, recourse 
may be had to some of the other vulgar methods, 
as related in the disease above referred to. Also, 
as soon as possible, let blood at the usual vein 
in the neck, which will greatly relieve its dif- 
ficulty and distress in breathing; and the sooner 
this operation is performed, the more likely it is 
to be of service. 

Some good effects have been derived from 
medicine, but it often happens that the animal 
might have terminated its existence before it 
could be procured. A timely application of 
the following would be of considerable advan- 
tage in speedily unloading the bowels of a great 

art of their excrementitious burthen, and open- 
ing the passages of the intestines, when a con- 
siderable part of the air or wind which filled the 
bowels would escape, and give an interval of 
case to the patient. - 


Medicine. Take Epsom salts, three ounces ; 
Glauber's salts, two ounces; salt-petre, two 
ounces: boil these in two quarts of water, and 
then add oil of olives, one pint; oil of sweet 
almonds, one gill. When the former is boiled 
and taken off tlie fire, to be stirred well together 


and given when blood warm, for one dose. 
| This 
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This has sometimes proved a perfect remedy, 
when timeously administered, and when only 
a small portion of the poisonous substance had 
been taken: but when, on the contrary, it will 
be found not to have the desired effect, and the 


state of the disease requires a more powerful 


mode of treatment, it must be effected by the 

evacuations previously prescribed.. | 

When the beast has got unloaded of the dis- 
eable fermentation, the above medicine 

ought to be applied, to cleanse the intestines of 

all nauseous and infectious impurities, the con- 

sequence of such unfortunate accidents. 

There are also two small insects, of the spi- 
der kind, which are poisonous, and which cattle 
are Subject to get in the field or house. The 
one is of a remarkably fine scarlet-red colour, 
and very small, generally known by the name 
of twing ; and, when caught into the stomach 
of a beast, it causes a quick fermentation and 
swelling, though scarce ever so rapid as that of 
the yew, when taken in large portions. The 
same means must be used as in the foregoing, or 
as near as circumstances will admit. 

The medicines above prescribed, with early 
blood-letting, have sometimes been of them- 
selves a remedy ; but in all cases where the 
stomach is preternaturally extended with fer- 
mented awboleteme air, which is the occasion 
of sickness, it ought to be dislodged as soon as 

ssible, and it may be readily effected by the 

LASTIC TUBE mentioned above. 

The other poisonous insect is black, and 
zmaller than the former, but is supposed to emit 


a stronger infection than that of the red colour. 


It has a greater tendency to swelling the flesh 
of the animal than either of the foregoing, on 
| I 3 which 
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which account it is sometimes mistaken for the 
Aawkes : but they may be known from each 
other, by the hawkes always being much swelled 
about the eyes, whereas in this it is never to be 
found there. | 9 by i: 

The same treatment, as in the others, may 
be used; as the causes are $0 nearly similar, 
the effects have a strong likeness, Take care 
the beast get no water, until the medicine have 
had its proper effect, in all the above cases re- 
lated under poison. | 


FOG-SICKNESS 


Is a very sudden and violent disorder, arising 
from immediate causes; and requires a Speed | 
relief, or dissolution soon terminates the ani- 
mal's existence: and whenever it takes place, 
the proprietor, or his dependents, merit the 
blame nineteen times in twenty. It is a truth, 
almost generally known amongst every class of 
people who have the tnanagement of cattle, 
that some grasses are much richer, and some 
poorer than others ; from whence the difference 
of effects may be traced, extremes avoided, and 
consequently many diseases prevented, and es- 
e this under our present consideration. 
Every farmer or grazier, of whatever extent, 
frequently has changes to make from one pasture 
to another, either for his pleasure or necessity; 
and when properly adhered to, and the result 
duly considered, they will be found to contri- 
bute much to the advantage of the owner; and 
the herd always seems elevated with the variety: 
but it will be strictly necessary to consider well 
the difference of tlie pasture you take from, and 
put into; for if there be a great dissimilarity, 
disease may be the consequence sooner or 5 
; | Wen 
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when the change is from rich to poor, the dis- 
orders are generally of the languid or flatulent 
kind ; butif from poor-to rich, they are more vio- 
tent and inflammatory : therefore, when cattle 
are put into such rich grass as above alluded to, 
they. Should not be put in when hungry, but 
when their appetite would very soon be satisfied, 
and the quantity they would be able to take 
could not have juices sufficient to cause such a 
dangerous fermentation, or they should only be 


suffered to graze in it a very short time at once, 
that the stomach may be habituated to it by 


degrees. | 

og-sickness, or over-eating, is mostly occa- 
sioned by putting cattle into fresh clover, vetches 
or rich fon after being partly abridged before ; 
and the —— change makes them eat more 
greedily than they would have done, or perhaps 
could do, in their former situation; and from 
thence the stomach is loaded with a superabun- 
dance of rich and gross aliment, which causes 
a quick fermentation, and distention of the first 


ventricle, or paunch, so that the upper part of the 


stomach is closed, and the function of ruminat- 
ing or chewing the cud, has from its force ceased 
to perform in its usual way. This swelling com- 


municates itself into the intestines or guts, which 


greatly augments the creature's sickness. 

The means commonly used for their relief 
Seem to be more the result of absolute necessity 
and sudden thought, than any premeditated in- 
vention: such as attempting to draw the tongue 
to one side, and introduce the hand into the 
gullet and removing that part of the food which 
stops the passage also stabbing into the bag or 
paunch, in the thin part between the hindmost 
rib and huckle · bone, with a pen knife or some 


sharp 


C 
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sharp and small instrument, and introducing 

into the wound the barrel of a quill or some 
other small tube, that will suffer the nauseous 
air to escape, which will immediately give ease 
to the beast; but the conseqences of the wound 
may be as serious as the disorder itself; also 
putting a rope down the throat of the animal, 
and by means of working it to and fro, it causes 
an evacuation of the air, and effects a cure. 

Medicine is scarcely ever of any particular 
service in this disorder, except in the former 
part of its progress: when it can be timeously 
administered, it will relieve the intestines from 
their load of excrements, and expel a portion 
of wind or air, which always takes possession 
of those cavities, to a greater or less degree; 
but, in many situations, the patient may be 
dead before the messenger have arrived at the 
apothecary's ; therefore it can only be of ser- 
vice in very few circumstances. | 

Medicines, Take cummin-seeds, two ounces; 
foenugreek, one ounce ; inyrrh, one ounce ; sy- 
rup of buck-thorn, three ounces ; sallad- oil, 
one gill ; linseed-oil, one gill. The three first 
articles to be boiled in three pints of water; 
then add the syrup and oil; stir them well up 
together, and give them when blood warm.— 
This medicine 1s not particularly recommended 
as being a cure for the disorder, but it has been 
known to be of service. | 


The celebrated Dr. Monro, Professor of Ana- 


— in Edinburgh, invented an ELASTIC 
TUBE, for the sole purpose of remedying this 
violent and dangerous disease, with the greatest 
safety, ease, and dispatch, which he communi- 
cated to- the editor of this treatise, in May 

1793; but, from its not being generally — 
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{he advantages which would inevitably arise 
from it are lost to the greatest part of the com- 
munity, to whom it might be of service, which 
is perfectly contrary to the wish of the learned 
and philanthropic Professor; and as an account 
of it never appeared publicly, but in one Edin- 
burgh newspaper, it will, by the Doctor's per- 
mission, be inserted in this work from the copy. 


DISEASED CATTLE. 


An Account of an easy, safe, and effectual Me- 
thod of saving Cattle which are Swelled, and 
in danger of dying, from having eaten Clover, 
or other Grasses. 


As many black-cattle are lost yearly, in con- 
sequence of the swelling occasioned by their 
having eaten excessively of red clover, or other 
zoft and succulent grass, a correspondent wishes 
to render the following observations, which for 
many years past have been mentioned by Dr. 
Monro, in the course of his anatomical lec- 
tures, more generally useful to the public, by 
communicating them through the channel of 
your paper. 

Dr. Monro begins with observing, that tlie 
8welling of the belly is owing to the distention 
of the stomachs, and particularly of their first 
stomach, by fixed air, which is disengaged from 
me tender and succulent grass, in consequence 
of its quick solution and violent fermentation; 
while the discharge of it upwards through, the 
gullet seems to be prevented by a spasm or 
muscular contraction of the upper orifice of the 
stomach. He next remarks, that the danger- 
ous, and often fatal, effects which follow the 
distention, are not owing to the fixed air, nor 
to the juices of the fermented grass, acting. as 

poisonous 
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poisonous upon the stomach, as a moderate 
quantity of either produces no bad effects, and 
as the * experience of the grazier haz 
shewn, that] many cattle are immediately re. 
lieved and preserved by stabbing them with x 
knife or trochar, and thus allowing the air to 
escape. He therefore concludes that cattle 
may, with certainty, be saved, if the air be 
drawn off-in due time, without injuring the 
stomach or other bowels; and he affirms that 
this may be done with great ease, by passing: 
flexible tube from the mouth down the gullet 
into the stomach. | 

The tube is to be composed of iron wire, 2 
large as a common stocking wire, or about one 
Sixteenth part of an inch diameter, twisted 
round a smooth iron rod three eighths bf a 
inch diameter, in order to give it the cylindrici 
form; and after taking it off the rod, it is to 
be covered with smooth leather. 

To the end of the tube which is intended to 
be passed into the stomach, a brass pipe, tw 
inches long, of the same size as the tube, and 

ierced with a number of large holes, is to be 

mly connected. 2 

To prevent the tube from bending too much, 
within the mouth or gullet, in time of passing 
it down into the stomach, an iron wire, one 
eighth of an inch diameter, and of the same 
length as the tube, is put within it, which is to 
be withdrawn when the tube has entered the 
Stomach. | 

He has found that the space from the fore- 
teeth of the under jaw to the bottom of the 
first stomach of a large ox, measures about six 
feet, and he has passed such a tube, five feet 


and nine inches long, into the gullet and 1 
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of a living ox. The tube ought therefore to be 
ʒix feet long, that we may be sure of its answer- 
ing in the largest oxen.* | 

After the tube is passed into the stomach, it 
may be allowed to remain for any length of 
time; as, when it is pressed to one side of the 
throat, it does not interrupt the breathing of 
the animal. The greater part of the elastic and 
condensed fixed air, will be readily discharged 
through the tube ; and if it be thought necessary, 
the remainder of it or the superffuous drink may 
be sucked out, by a bellows fixed to the upper 
end of the tube, with a couple of valves, one 
at its muzzle, and the other at the side of it, 
so disposed as. to allow the air to pass in the 
direction from the stomach upwards. 

It is like wise evident, that ardent spirits, or 
any other fluid fit for checking fermentation, or 
which may be useful in other respects, can be 
injected through such a tube into the stomach. 

By means of such a tube, the air is not only 
more certainly discharged than by stabbing the 
animal, but the danger is avoided which the 
stabbing occasions: not so much by the irritation 
which the wound. creates, as that the air, and 
the other contents of the stomach, getting into 
the cavity of the belly, between the containing 
parts and the bowels, excite such a degree of 
inflammation as frequently proves -fatal to the 
animal. | : | 

To she further what success may be expected 
from such a method, Dr. Monro has allowed 
me to publish the following copy of an anony- 
mous letter which he received from one of his 
fore- Students, thirteen years ago. 


f the 1 ty * 1 « To 
** One ol those tubes will cost about ten shillings and 


Mpence. 
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& 2/4, N To- Ds. O 
40 SIR, 4 

6 Having heard LA you Janne the 
« other day, upon the subject of cattle being 
« prodigiously swelled, after eating large quan- 
of nes, of Joung clover, 8 by the 

ng free, and your proposing a 

44 tabs to air E. 0 introduced Wrong the pharynx, 
« gr throat, into the stomach, to give it vent, 
« I was fully convince 70 it would attended 
«\yith very good effec 
My grandfather, Veidg a_ considerable 
% grazier in Norfolk, has his cattle sometimes 
« affected- with this complaint, and he always 
« frees. them from it by ' forci ng a AS 
* 8 5 into the ill pull 
4% dbwn All the air escapes, and the . 
« mediately cured: this is the common prac- 
« tice of the people of that country. 
By . Ae Student, 
« pe April 29, 0 N. me 
1779.” NMR OM TRY 
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t is möch to be wished, il dene ant 
fatmers, who make trial of the above method, 
would publish an account of their success, 0f 
send it to Dr. Monro...  _ 

This elastic tube as been found of infinite 
service in saying the lives of sheep when at- 
tacked by a pecullar swe Kung, ot disotder, com. 
monly called and known by the name of ought, 
or brake-sought.. It most 1 * seizes them 
when under tlie name of hogs, About the au- 
tumn or winter; it much resembles the fog · 
Sickness, or poisonous disorders, and by using a 
tube, made Proportiunate to che size of the — 


* 
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mal, and used in the same manner as directed 


by the learned Doctor in the species of black- 
cattle, many lives have been preserved, &c. 


HAWKES OR HOCKS 

Has in all probability taken its name from 
the disorder called hawkes or haws, which is 
seated near the eyes of horses, as the. earlier 
symptoms have some similarity to that disease 
in its first attack; yet there is not the least afh- 
nity between them but the name. The disorder 
at present under consideration, chiefly originates 
from an overflow of blood in the vessels, and 
this overflow is often occasioned by a sudden 
change of living; as when, in the winter season, 
the food is dry, and often given in small quan- 
tities, and affords little nutriment; in consc- 
N of which the vessels, containing those 

uids that immediately come from the aliment, 
are contracted and lessened, from a constant 
habituation of an insufficiency of food ; or that 
which they get not having nutriment in it ac- 
cording to its bulk. This abridgment is doing 
injustice to the system, b depriving it of a re- 
quisite portion o mane e juices, to Supply — 


* Soon after the publication of the first edition of 
this work, Mr. Wu. SToxy, of Mockerkin, in the 
county of Cumberland, farmer, applied to me for an 
ELASTIC TUBE as described before, with which I 
furnished him; and in a few days after Mr. Storey was 
requested to look at a cow very much swelled (belon - 
ing to his neighbour Mr. Joseph Richardson ;) Mr. 
Storey immediately had the TUBE sent for, and by 
1 directions of Dr. Monro in the aforesaid 
paper, the beast was 11 relieved in a ſe mi- 
nutes, This account I had stated to me personal! 
by the said Mr, Wm. Storey and Mr. Joseph — 
Vn, to make use of as I might think proper. 
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blood and keep up the due circulation, and give 
aid to the many other vessels that are totally 
dependent thereon. When this is the case for 
a considerable length of time, nature is prepar- 
ö ng the system to agree with those scanty dis. 

tributions, by making the most regular and pro. 
gressive steps towards a proportionate medium 
between the animal and the measure of its sus. 
tenance. This mode of treatment is keeping 
the animal alive indeed, but it is preparing it 
for very severe trials, when the season begins to 
provide more plentifully for that part of the 

rute creation, whose lot it is to browse on the 
more sueculent part of herbage. Now when 
the animal begins to taste the sweets and per- 
fections of nature without limits, it loseth ns 
opportunity to partake of her bounties, - until 
nature is satisfied then, she must begin to 
exert her efforts, directly contrary to her forme 
endeavours, by expanding every part of the 
body containing ' the” fluids of circulation or 
growth; but the richness of their aliment in 
ereaseth the blood, more rapidly than nature“ 
laws can provide for its reception in so short 
time, aſter such a long and continued state 
want and abridgment of the common neces 
ries of life. At this time the disorder gene- 
rally makes its attack, when the vessels cot 
tain a Superabundance of fluids, which is tht 
occasion of a step in perspiration, and 1 
stagnation of the pulse; hence arises a numb 
ness and stupefaction in the whole frame, whid 
Should be very well: rubbed. with straw,. to be 
circulation both before and after blood- letting 


External syn, of tie disonder.—As thi 
ander in rope un ite progreay, after making 
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first attack, it is —— to explain its exter- 
nal symptoms with the greatest precision pos- 
ible. These are un e and swel ling 
about the eyes, and sometimes about the glan- 
dular parts of the throat, which cause them to 
become languid and unwilling to stir from the 
place where they are. The swelling next com- 
municates itself ———— of the body: 
also to the legs and joints; and if it be of a few 
hours 8tanding it will shew itself very percep- 
tibly about the barren and udder, and when it 
reaches these parts, the beast may be presumed 
very much indisposed ; the legs are cold and 
numb, and they will not attempt to lie down, 
until they get some relief. There will, before 
this time, another symtom have made its ap- 
pearance, before the swelling reaches the hind 
parts to any great degree. an 

A very large quantity of saliva issuiang from 
the mouth; and sometimes, when the swelling 
fixes much about the jaws, the saliva is ob- 
gructed from making its proper discharge at 
the mouth and nostrils; but particular notice 
thould be taken that it be removed, as much as 
possible, from the roots of the tongue, where it 
causes a stoppage in cases of severe swellings. 


Remedy. — As the disorder is entirely an over- 
flow of blood, when this overflow is lessened 
the disease will abate, hut not till then. All 
medicine, in this case, is entirely void of any 
good purpose, until bleeding be performed, 
which ought to be done as speedily as possible, 
$0 soon as any symptoms warrant the disorder, 
as described above: but should no instrument 
or person be near at the time for bleeding in 
the neck, a piece might be cut off each ear with 

K 2 a knife 
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a knife, as a small temporary relief until more 
able assistance could be procured: also to give 
the beast, to allay the saliva, a couple of eggs 
broken, with a small quantity of salt strewed 
and stirred with them, and given to swallow; 
then mix salt and water, and wash the mouth 
and roots of the tongue well, which will cool 
and disperse the phlegm and saliva, that never 
fails to be an attendant of / the disease. F 
When bleeding is performed, in this or any 
other disorder, it should never be taken away 
in very large quantities, at the first opening of 
the vein, on account of sickening the beast with 
loss of blood, and a too severe depression of 
the pulsation ; yet it may be necessary that a 
large quantity of blood, in some disorders, should 
be taken from the beast, but reason will not 
warrant a too great profusion of it, at any single 
time, to be drawn from the system. There is 
not one disease, that this description of horned 
cattle are incident to, which requires more im- 
mediate or larger quantities being taken away 
than this under our present consideration ; but 
at the same. time, if moderation be overlooked, 
and an extreme substituded in its place, an ad- 
dition to the disorder, instead of an alleviation 
of it, may be the consequence. | 
The greatest quantity that it is ever custom- 
ary to take from a strong beast at once, is from 
one to two quarts; but two quarts are much 
better taken away at twice than at once, and 
let the interval be eight or ten hours in com- 
mon; except circumstances absolutely demand 
it otherwise. As there is no giving any limits 
or particular instructions, respecting the quan- 
tity to be taken away at any time, on account 
of so many different disorders in the state ” 
8 | | | the 
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the blood, size of the subject, or the age and 
situation of the animal; therefore this is en- 
tirely left to the judgment of the operator or 
owner, to form his opinion from occular de- 
monstration, and the symptoms and circum- 
stances herein described. 11 J 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, 


When any disorder attacks the creature in- 
ternally, so near the centre of lifè and motion 
as the lungs, or any of the neighbouring parts, 
it bids fair to be serious, unless nature kindly 
assist to throw it off, or the happy effects of 
art be introduced timeously enough to eradicate 
the seeds of disease before it be too late for ap- 
plication. 1 

The disorder under our present consideration 
is one af that kind which requires a more mas- 
terly judgment and perseverance than is often 
bestowed on this most useful part of the crea- 
tion. The causes of this disease are various, 
but its effects are the same; the symptoms may 
be easily distinguished with proper attention, 
and the seasons when it makes its approach are 
various, but more common in the latter part of 
the summer than any other period. 8 

It is occasioned by sudden changes in the air, 
from temperate to excessive, either in cold or 
dry winds, chilling fogs, mists or dews, all hav- 
ing a very sensible effect upon the animal, 

hen the air has been hat for some time, and 


the Roos 2 and rendered much thinner 
| and fitter 


circulation in a warm and tem- 
perate climate. And when it is immediately 
succeeded by a continuance of easterly cold and 
dry. winds, or other unseasonable extremes, it 
may be reasonably W that the animals 
| 3 most 
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most exposed to its action will be most sensibly 
affected by the influence of its rigidity. 
This sudden change will sensibly obstruet 
perspiration, by shutting up the pores of the 
skin, and causing the blood and other fluids, 
that circulated in the finer vessels near the sur- 
face, to make their escape from an element that 
obstructs the course which nature requires they 
should perform, and hurry towards the centre 
of the frame, where they overload those ves- 
sels in the lungs that are now under the neces- 
sity of containing the fluids, which more pro- 
perly belonged to their neighbouring vessels; 
and if some natural or artificial relief be not 
soon found to aid the efforts of nature, by re- 
moving the means of obstruction, or by enli- 
vening perspiration and circulation, that the 
may perform their proper functions, a disease is 
the immediate issue, and in all probability this 
one under our present notice. | 

Those who have professed a knowledge of the 
animal ceconomy, allow that the system is con- 
stantly throwing off, by perspiration and respt- 
ration, a portion of effluvia, or fluid matter, 
which the nature of the frame requires to keep 
it in a proper tone and medium; but when per- 
spiration is impeded for any considerable length 
of time, the perspirable matter is carried back 
into the lungs with the blood, and a thick 
glutinous phlegm settles in that part: and, when 
respiration is not able to throw it off, it stops 
the passages, and lessens the force of circulation, 
Now at this juncture, blood-letting would be a 
perfect cure, by unloading the whole system of 

a temporary stagnation, that was taking place 
from an overflow of blood, which greatly im- 
pedes its own circulation, and verges faxttolrards 
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the confirmation of some disorder; and, when 


this opportunity is lost, bleeding is never of so 
much service at a future periol. . 

Time and change of circumstances may, in 
all probability, have restored the functions to 
their wonted action, by extending circulation, 
and lessening the weight upon 'the lungs : but 
it may have still left that coagulated lymph, to 
be removed by a well-timed effort of medicine, 


or it may have left the seeds of inflammation. 


Sym/itoms—of this disorder are, a heavy dull 
look, and motion; pale and cold about the eyes 
and nostrils; also the roots of the horns and 
legs cold ; a difficulty. of breathing, attended with 
a cough or hoosing, accompanied with a large 
flow of thick phlegm issuing from the roots of 
the tongue. # | | 

Remedy. To be bled pretty freely; then take 
flower of liquorice, one ounce; flower of sul- 
phur, one ounce : these boil in one quart of 
water; and, when almost cold enough for giv- 
ing, add syrup of coltsfoot, two, ounces; oil of 
Sweet almonds, two ounces ; balsam of sulphur, 
one ounce. Give this for one dose, after bleed- 
ing, and carefully washing away all the saliva 
or phlegm from the roots of the tongue and 
mouth with salt and water; and, after an interval 
of about eight hours, bleeding and the medicine 


-may be repeated again, if there be not a very 


great change for the better. And be careful to 
keep the beast quiet, with a sufficiency of good 
Sweet litter, and a roomy house to lie in, and, 
well covered with a cloth to encourage perspi- 
ration; and her legs should be well rubbed, or 
She ought to have a little exercise. | 
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most exposed to its action will be most sensibly 
affected by the influence of its rigidity. 
This sudden change will sensibly obstruct 
perspiration, by shutting up the pores of the 
skin, and causing the blood and other fluids, 
that circulated in the finer vessels near the sur- 
face, to make their escape from an element that 
obstructs the course which nature requires they 
should perform, and hurry towards the centre 
of the frame, where they overload those ves- 
sels in the lungs that are now under the neces- 
sity of containing the fluids, which more pro- 
perly belonged to their neighbouring vessels; 
and if some natural or artificial relief be not 
Soon found to aid the efforts of nature, by re- 
moving the means f obstruction, or by enli- 
vening perspiration and circulation, that they 
may perform their proper functions, a disease is 
the immediate issue, and in all probability this 
one under our present notice. | 

Those who have professed a knowledge of the 
animal ceconomy, allow that the system is con- 
stantly throwing off, by perspiration and respt- 
ration, a portion of effluvia, or fluid matter, 
which the nature of the frame requires to keep 
it ina proper tone and medium; but when per- 
spiration is impeded for any considerable length 
of time, the perspirable matter is carried back 
into the lungs with the blood, and a thick 
glutinous phlegm settles in that part: and, when 
respiration is not able to throw it off, it stops 
the'passages, and lessens the force of circulation, 
Now at this juncture, blood-letting would be a 
perfect cure, by unloading the whole g8ystem of 
a temporary stagnation, that was taking: place 
from an overflow of blood, which greatly im- 
pedes its own circulation, and verges —_— 
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the confirmation of some disorder; and, when 


this opportunity is lost, bleeding is never of so 


much service at a future perio. | 

Time and change of circumstances may, in 
all probability, have restored the functions to 
their wonted action, by extending circulation, 
and lessening the weight upon the lungs: but 
it may have still left that coagulated lymph, to 
be removed by a well-timed effort of medicine, 
or it may have left the seeds of inflammation. 


Sym/ttoms—of this disorder are, a heavy dull 


look, and motion ; pale and cold about the eyes 


and nostrils ; also the roots of the horns and 
legs cold ; a difficulty. of breathing, attended with 
a cough or hoosing, accompanied: with a large 
flow of thick phlegm issuing from the roots of 
„„ 3 
Remedy. To be bled pretty freely; then take 
flower of liquorice, one ounce; flower of sul- 
phur, one ounce : these boil in one quart of 
water; and, when almost cold enough for giv- 
ing, add 2 of coltsfoot, two ounces; oil of 
sweet almonds, two ounces ; balsam of sulphur, 
one ounce. Give this for one dose, after bleed- 
ing, and carefully washing away all the saliva 
or phlegm from the roots of the tongue and 
mouth with salt and water; and, after an interval 
of about eight hours, bleeding and the medicine 


may be repeated again, if there be not a very 


9 


great change for the better. And be careful to 
eep the beast quiet, with a sufficiency of good 
Sweet litter, and a roomy house to lie in, and 
well covered with a cloth to encourage perspi- 
ration; and her legs should be well rubbed,. or 
She ought to have a little exercise. | 
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'INFLAMMATION IN THE STOMACH 
Generally proceeds from food taken into that 
receptacle, and not thrown back for rumination, 
or chewing over again (known by the appellation 
of chewing the cud) after lying a proper time 
in the stomach, for that purpose, but suffered, 
either from weakness or over - greedy eating, to 
remain in the paunch until it undergoes a Kind 
of fermentation and heat, which bring on inflam. 
mation in the parts where it is lodged, by ob- 
Structing circulation, and causes an unusual dis. 

tention of that ventric le. 

This kind of inflammation is more common 
in winter and spring, than in summer; yet the 
animal is subject to a similar kind of disease in 
the summer season, which is known by the 
name of findlay or matusict, and which will be 
treated on „ name, as a separate disorder 
requiring different treatment, owing to the great 
difference between 18 and that of grass, 

or other sueculent herb age. 
. Shape; — Thi disorder, like many others of 
the inflammatory kind, is slower in its progress, 
and more difficult to banish, than some whose 
rapidity may be checked by one effort; the 
symptoms are not so soon or $0 eagily discovered 
vhen the seat of disorder is internal; there- 
fore it requires a stricter and more minute ex- 
amination to make a timely discovery,' and ad- 
minister relief before the approach of danger, 
hen it begins to inflame, it is accompanied 
with a swelling and heat, which make the aiü- 
mal walk with stiffness and seeming fear; alto, 
its breath, when smelled, is strong and rank; 
the skin, behind its shoulders atid on the ribs, 
Sits fast to the body, and can scarce be lifted u 
| WI 
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with the greatest exertion, and that on or near 


the hindmost rib and reins is either unusually 
ws puffed up, or sits fast as the former. | 


Those two observations, when duly attended 
to, will not deceive the inquirer ; who will be 


1 more informed by laying his hand upon the fore 
ad part of the back, pressing it down, and the beast 
* will feel sensibly distressed, as in the description 


of rottenness. 

Many valuable observations may be made on 
internal and inflammatory diseases of cattle, by 
different changes in the scent of their breath; 
but this can only be gained by practice and long 
experience. 7 1 


Remedy. — Before the medicine be given, let 
the beast have some soft water; then take 
diapente, two ounces; Venice treacle, one 
ounce ; mithridate, one ounce; myrrh, one 
ounce; white ginger, one ounce; cream of tar- 
tar, half an ounce: these to be boiled in three 


of pints of soft water; then add, when taken off 
$8, the fire, sallad oil, one gill; lintseed oil, one 
500 gl To he stirred well together, and given 
he or one dose, when about as warm as their blood. 


When this dose is given, if it do not give entire 
satisfaction, it may be repeated the next day; 
and be careful to let the animal have water as 


4 much as it will take; and if it should refuse to 
7 drink, a little must be horned in about a quar- 
jec ter of an hour before the medicine is given. 


It bas been objected to, by some who have 
wished to palm themselves on the world with 
my eg than their neighbours, that medicine 
can be of no advantage in a disease whose 
origin and seat immediately affect the first sto- 
mach of a ruminant animal ; but experience has 

Gy / | proved 
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ved the contrary, which is sufficient to com. 
Pat the wild theorist, who has got nothing but 
a Jargon of words to espouse his doctrine. -_ 
It is an opinion generally received amongst 
anatomists, that liquids, whether alimentary or 
medicinal, never enter the first stomach or ven. 
tricle, but are eonducted into the second; from 


whence a conclusion is drawn, that the powen 


of medicine cannot benefit the creature labour. 
ing under sickness of this kind. 


But it ought to be observed, that the disorder 


is often a work of some time, before it be con- 
firmed ; and the creature gradually losing itt 
appetite and strength, and when sickness 1s dis- 
covered, it is a natural suggestion to inquire for 
relief. Then, it may be asked, how must re- 
lief be obtained, when medicine cannot reach 
the parts affected? The answer will be, that the 
intention of medicinal application is to rouse, 
and put in motion and circulation, so much of 
the internal system as is suffering from the weak. 
ness occasioned, by the disorder in any certain 
part of the frame; which, without a powerful 
effort to remove, would ually decline, and 
the disease increase, until a final termination 
became the result. The above prescription wil 
ease and unload the bowels, quicken the peri- 
Staltic motion, and bring to their usual tone the 
Tower stomachs and intestines, which will enable 
them to perform every due operation of nature; 
and, when art has invigorated tlie system, by 
giving strength and motion to the active powers 
of the frame, she will assist in throwing off 
every impediment, that weakness or disordet 
may give rise to, and will revive that action of 
the stomach called the antiperistaltic motion, 
or regurgitation of food, which wilt entirely 

rout 
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rout the disorder, and convert sickness and lan- 
When the symptoms have convinced that this 
is the disorder which oppresses the beast, it will 
be much safer to renew the medicine than trust 
to one dose; because its qualities are possessed 
of so many good effects, in restoring the func- 
tions to their usual state of action. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER © 
. May originate from two different causes. The 
first and most common is in very fat cattle, 
that are under the necessity of being driven to 
considerable distances. They are more liable 
to the disease when the weather is hot, owing 
to a certain part of the fat dissolving by heat, 
$0 near the centre of the animal, which meets 
obstruction in its passage through the liver, 
added to the immediate state of fermentation 
in the whole body ; which together occasion an 
inflammation in this and the neighbouring 
parts, where a swelling and distention take place, 
hen their distance and delicacy require an early 
relief, ar the disease will be dangerous. 

The second cause of this disorder is from a 
knock, or ather bruise, by a hard body on the 
external part of the frame; such as the horns 
of another beast, the stroke of a gate or post 
meeting them with violence, to bruise or stop 
the regular eirculation, which will cause it to 
swell and inflame as the former, and produce 
the same symptoms. 

Symfitoms of this diaorder - are, a difficulty of 
2 A. about the shorter ribs, and 
an unusual distention about the barren or womb. 
Tbey always, shew symptoms of being fe- 
verish, their urine of a yellowish 3 4 
| - oun 
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found in the jaundice. The difficulty of breath. 
ing is occasioned by the swelling of that part 
of the liver which is diseased, and*compressing 
 Remedy.—First let blood plentifully ; then 


boil, in three pints of water, Glauber's salts, 
two ounces ;' salt-petre, two ounces ; Venice 


treacle, one ounce ; white ginger, one ounce; 
mithridate, one ounce: then add, and stir well 
together, oil of sweet almonds, one gill. And 
give for one dose, when 6g cold as the blood of 
the animal. The like may be repeated next day, 
The diet to be observed must be bran scalded, 
or malt mashed, and offered or given at inter- 
vals, between the first dose of medicine and 
the second, and after as the beast may seem to 
Ms. IL ie 

RECIPE FOR MAKING A COW TAKE 


* 


Man attempts have been made to make 2 


cow take bull; but if the beast be abridged of 


the common necessaries of life, insomuch that 


nature cannot prompt het offices, it would be a 
very great hardship to force upon an animal 
any greater burtllen than that of starvation, 
which is most generally'the reason of her not 
coming kind in due season. 
The best recipe in the world is to feed them 
well, and then nature will predominate over the 
animal's body, and cause it to shew signs of 

rocreation through the medium of the crea- 


ture's;constitutional feelings. 

{i This ought to be the standard at all times of 
this animal's treatment, and every due respect 
paid to so valuable a creature, for the very 
great advantages we- are continually deriving 


from 
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from it: but people's inconsideration will al- 
ways lead them into unnatural errors of this 
kind; some have administered a Whole pint of 

eva on the occasion, and made the beast 

unk ; others have given large portions of can · 
tharides and strong ale, with many other things 
far more likety to bring disorders on the beast 
than to be of real service. 

There may sometimes be oocasion for a, l 
degree of stimulation, << the feelings ot the 
beast are rather tarpid; but if the E 
not in tolerable. conditian, it would be big 


inadvisable to attempt any ing of the kinds 
and, when it is d 1 it to be only as a 


e dose; xr, when ey do take the bull 
after receivi ay 00 no one can FR 
whether it 1 e cet medicine, or 
configence. in the kerry of its good EA. 
Take one quart of new milk, of a beast 1 
in in kind, if it can be had; or in default of that, 
one quart of ood ale ; then add anniseeds, two 
ounces; bay berries, two ounces; gentian root, 
one gunce; turmeric, one ounce ; grains of 
8 half an ounce; cantharides, half an 
Venice treacle, one ounce. These to 
* bailed, in either liquid, and given for ons 
dose; and if the cow take the bull soon after, 
there is no doubt but the good effects will be 
es to the power of this prescription. 


MEGRIM, FRENZY, OR SOUGH, 

"Is a very severe disorder of the inflammatory 

kind, and always affects some part of the head; 
but most particularly the brain, which is com- 
monly found to be the seat of the disease. Its 
origin and causes are expressly similar to those 
described in that disorder called the hawkes or 
L hacks, 


- 
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hocks, and an attempt at any further explanation 


is perfectly unnecessary; only that the disposi- | 
tion of parts, at the time when the different tl 
vessels are over-loaded with a superabundance 0 
of blood, yield to its; velocity, or stagnation, b 
from yarious circumstances and reasons, whose lc 
intricasy have hitherto met with very few n 
attempts to explain. {7 „ al 
Symputoms—of this: sickness ot disorder! are | 


frighttullooks; startings and watchings ; groanin 
8 as if bible ot sudden ntings: d 5 
pain affected them; slow respiratin ; but they 

sometimes make very long and powerful fetch. 
ings of the breath, and immediately appear 
as if breathing had, for a time, totally ceased: 
when, on a sudden, tlie beast will rise, turn 
about, and instantly lie den again, sliewing a 
continued delitium and senselessness. When 5 
the frenzy is high, their eyes look furious and : 
red; and at other times they border on stupe- P 
faction and languor; and at all times are at- 
| tended with fear, dreading every thing they hear al 
p or see; often quite ungovernable, and scarcely 


, ever iticline-to'rest,” except when much wort il © 
; of the disease, and turning 'lethargic ; which 

will take place if neglected. The incessant 5 

tbssing and straining, with the effects of the 1 

disorder, frequently cause their water or urine tie 

to be hot and high coloured, but it often changes of 

to a paler colour, and much thinner, before a "us 

fit of frensy or delirium takes place, which is "= 

/ bften'accompanied with a feverish disposition. af 


'. Remedy.—The first and principal object for 
the removal. of this disorder is letting blood; the 
and if the beast has been any considerable time fir 
Al, bleeding should be repeated once or twice me 
16 574 1 f | more, wh 
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lying, and rubbed, very well with straw or litter 


that is perfectly dry : this will supply the place 
of exercise, as the creature — — 5 may not 
be in a proper condition to meet the air, after 
losing so much blood in the course of the ill- 


ness. If the weather be not very warm, the 


animal should have a cloth thrown over it, to 
increase perspiration; but if the weather be 
hot, and the animal restless, in all probability 
it will be in a greater fermentation than it 

ought if it could be prevented. 


STAGGERS, VERTIGO, LETHARG V. 
x = AND DIEEINES. 2" 


Are all of one fraternity, and nearly related 
to the hawkes, megrim, and frenzy ; having in 
general for their origin, changes from a state of 
poverty to plenty of rich food, in so short a 
Space of time that nature cannot relax the ves- 
sels sufficiently for the reception of the blood and 
other fluids, which, from che superabundance of 
aliment, is yielded, at a time when the animal 
economy is using her utmost endeavours to 
coincide with penury and niggardliness, 1 

These kinds of disorders shew themselves 
very differently, from the great variety of cir- 
cumstances they meet with; such as constitu- 
tional habit, whether strong or weak the state 
of air and situation after violent exercise or 
heat, and many other dissimilar causes; that it 
is not to be wondered at why such a catalogue 
of names are attached to the disorder. 

As all the forementioned diseases have drawn 
their source from one original principle, the 
first and most necessary step required is, to re- 
move the primary foundation of indisposition, 
which may be done 5 blood- letting, as its im- 

3 meeiate 
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mediate rise takes place from an 'overflow of 
that fluid. Now, if this be done in a simple 
state of the illness, it is a perfect remedy ; but 
if the disease be suffered to take its length with 
the animal, through ignorance or neglect, with. 
out any attempt to stop its progress, many other 
disorders seize the opportunity of the indisposed 
state of the creature, to make their ravages as 
the disposition of parts gives way to the attack: 
hence arise the various names of megrim, 
frenzy, vertigo, lethargy, and dizziness, all of 
which might have been prevented by one sim- 
ple operation, if performed in due time : but 
on the contrary, it produces in one animal in- 
flammation in the brain, which causes a frenzy ; 
in another: a slight -inflammatory affection on 
the optic nerves and cavities of the eyes, by 
the pressure of the overloaded vessels—this is 
called staggers, vettigo, or digziness, which 
might have been as well understood by one 

e IP 
The lethargic dosiness differs some little 
from'the others in symptoms; but is in reality 
the same disorder. The brain is oppressed 
. with cold phlegmatic humours, which causes a 
dull, heavy and stupid dosiness, and requires 
a small variation of treatment: during the first 
es of sickness, the blood is more stagnant 
and thick than in the other disorders, which 
renders the beast less furious, the circulation 
and pulse are much slower, but should be en- 
livened by letting blood, and a brisk rubbing all 
over the body, with straw, of something dry; 
taking care to = a plentifulsufficieney of lit- 
ter, and let it be kept warm to encourage per- 
spiration. It is presumed that blood is let Fn 
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more, as soon as circumstances will warrant ; 
for, on a timely application of this operation, 
and due repetition of the same, hinges the first 
principles of a favorable change in the disorder; 
then procure the following medicine, and give 
it directly after bleeding; also give the beast a 
few horns of good soft water, before the me- 
dicine, to wash its mouth, and remove any 
hlegm or saliva. It may be given half an hour 
— the prescription, if convenient. 5 
Take Epsom salts, three ounces; Glauber's 
salts, two ounces; powder of gentian root, one 
ounce; turmeric, one ounce; syrup of buckthorn, 
three ounces. The first four articles to be 
boiled in three pints or two quarts of soft water, 
and the syrup of buckthorn added, when cold 
enough for giving to the animal, all stirred well 
up together, and carefully horned in. e 
After the bleeding and medicine are duly ad- 
ministered, proper care ought to be taken to 
procure a conveniently large house, well littered 
with dry, clean and sweet combustibles of some 
kind, such as hay, straw, fern, or other things 
used for that purpose, as rest and ease are very 
material requisites at present, if they can by 
any means be come at to a moderate degree. 
The house, where the beast is put, must be dark- 
ened as much as possible; which will greatly 
relieve the animal from those apprehensive de- 
lusions and fear that are constant attendants on 
this kind of distemper. It is also necessary 
F that a watch be set to observe the creature, 
7 who should be placed where he might be silent, 
t. and unsuspected by the beast; to prevent its 
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_ horns getting into the walls or other cavities, 
it where danger may be 3 They also 
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tumble sometimes upon their head, and in & 
short time might be suffocated. 7 
- After an interval of five or six hours, if evident 
signs of recovery have not been evinced, by its 
oming less distracted and feartul, recourse 
must be had again to the former method of 
treatment, by bleeding and giving the medicine 
an hour or two after; also — a little 
water, previous to the medicine, and if the 
creature shew symptoms of —_—— bleeding 
must not be discontinued; but may be deferred 
a few hours longer, and if the season should be 
severe, the chilness should be taken off the 
water, lest by giving it too cold, after blood- 
letting, it might have some bad effect. With 
a proper attention to the foregoing observations, 
the greatest hopes of recovery may be enter. 
tained, when administered in due time, 

Sometimes a swelling and inflammation has 
been known to occur in this distemper, 'about 
the jaws and different parts of the head, which 
requires to be,strictly examined at the begin- 
ning of the disease; and, if there be any appear- 
ance of roughness, or extraordinary distention, 
timely relief ought to be sought, or it will soon 
contribute much to the sickness of the animal, 
which may be greatly prevented by using the 
following linament timeously, 

Take syrup of buckthorn, two ounces; syrup 
of lavender, one ounce ; ointment of delthea, 
one ounce.' Mix those ingredients well up to- 
gether, and anoint the parts affected, and be 
careful to rub it well upon the swelling; also 
e to prevent it spreading and rising into 

e 6 p . 
As soon as the beast sheweth that it is in a 
fair way towards recovery, it must be raised, if 
lying, 
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be no possibility of giving the beast its medi- 
cine the usual way, the following clyster may 
be iven. * Ni 8 15 3 e 

ake two quatts of smooth water-gruel ; two 
ounces of fresh butter; four ounces of lenitive 
electuary ; one ounce of common salt: mix 
those together for a clyster, and when blood- 
warm, inject it by the assistance of a clyster- 
pipe, and let it remain an hour. This will be 
found of good effect, in evacuating part of that 
excrementitious mass, which is so hurtful to 
cattle that are disordered. 

Medicine, when it can be given with the horn, 
is much more likely to be of service; but in 
cases like this, sometimes it is rendered im- 
practicable, and must be substituted by the best 
probable means, under circumstances of ne- 
cessity. As it is one of the most particular re- 
quisites of nursing disordered cattle, to keep 
the body gently open, the first favorable means 
should be embraced, that might be likely to be 
of service. | | 26 
Warm baths have been frequently used, in 
the foregoing disorder, but the method advised 
is ſound much better, on account of the less 
danger of cooling. The warm bath has been 
generally administered, by soaking blankets, or 
other woollen cloths, in warm water, and cover- 
ing thg animal, with a view to give motion to 
perspiration, which it certainly will ; but the 
danger of neglect in drying the beast, as it ought 
to be, is so much to be apprehended, that it is 
much more advisable to pursue the method 
first prescribed, and proceed to the treatment 
of the animal in a recovering state. 

The diet of cattle requires to be paid much 
attention to, when attacked severely as = the 
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above disease; and more particularly when the 
Jaws are severely affeeted, as it takes some time 
before it is enabled to perform the usual offices 

of chewing and ruminating. They should be 
fed for the space of two or three days, with 


gruel of barley or rye flour, seasoned a little 


with salt, or a mash of malt to be given twice 
each day, and if they would take it themselves 
it would be much better; but if not, it may be 
horned in gently. When cattle are seized sud- 
denly, they mostly have a heavy load of food 
upon their first stomach, which remains there 
until they can discharge part of it, by chewing 
their cud; and if their sickness be of long 
standing, and they be not able to perform this 
function, there is a certainty of another disor- 
der, and that of a very serious nature: 
Inflammatio mawsick, both of which are 
found very difficult e remove, on account of 
medicine given in the common way never en- 


tering into that stomach; but they must be re- 


moved by an effort of nature, - with proper nurs- 
ing and care, No opportunity ought to be lost, 
in offering a very small quantity of hay or grass 
by way of tempting them to take a little, and 
renew their rumination; but if this be not at. 
tended with success, recourse may be had to 
taking a cud from a healthy beast, and put into 
the weaker animal's farthest teeth; or a substi- 
tute of sour leaven and vinegar has been known 
to answer the purpose, and prove a stimulus to 
eating and chewing the cud. 
BLACK QUARTER 

Is one of the most remarkable, and least 


known in this part of the country, of any dis- 
order that cattle are incident to. * 
LAs of 
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the first discovery of the disease, and as soon 
after as possible give the following meditine : 
Take valerian root, one ounce; gentian root, 
in powder, two ounces; Virginian snake root, 
one ounce: to be well stirred up with treacle, and 
when given, may be washed down with a horn 
or two of cold water. After this is performed, 
the beast may be bled again, after an interval 
of about eight hours. 8 
When those methods have been used pro- 
perly, sometimes the lethargic habit leaves the 
animal, and it becomes as in a frenzy, which 
indicates that circulation is restoring fast to its 
due course of action, and probably it may burst 
out into a violent fit of sweating, which is ver 
favorable ; but it should be carefully minded, 
that rubbing will be the principal object at that 
juncture: and when the — to cuol of 
itself, a cloth may be thrown over it, to take 
up any superfluous matter which flies off by 
perspiration. Bleeding may be renewed at the 
expiration of twelve hours, if thought neces- 
sary; but if a heavy sweat takes place, the 
next day will be the preferable period; and 
when the creature is getting better, and is able 
to stand, rub its legs well; which will . 
rage perspixation in those parts which, from 
nation Lad want of exercise, will be found 
very numb and cold. 8 | — 
Tue medicine may be repeated, if no ma- 
terial change takes place, in the course of eight 
or nine hours. 1 3. 21 LET 
LOCKED JAW, OR DEAD PALSY, 
Is a sudden stagnation and stupefaction of 
the zystem, or a temporary stoppage of circu- 
lation. It. ĩs most common in. hot climates, and 
; arises 
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arises from a crude state of the blood, which 


is not of proper consistency for circulation. 


When the animal is seized, the pulse is slow 
and irregular, perspiration almost entirely 
stopped, and a cold numbness of the whole 
external parts. It frequently fixes in the jaws, 
which has given it that name; but every 
of the body is subject to be affected with it 
more or less, and it requires immediate relief, 
or it is often attended with immediate dissolution. 
The first and most necessary thing to be done 
is letting blood, and rubbing with cloth or straw 
the parts most affected by the disease, and all 
the rest of the body if possible, in order to 
enliven circulation with constant friction and 
application. By . closely to these in- 
junctions, a speedy remedy may be hoped for; 
and get, as soon as opportunity will admit, the 
following medicine and linament. kf 4 


Medicine. Take Venice treacle, one ounce; 
bay berries, two ounces; ginger, one ounce; 
turpentine, two-penny-worth; sallad oil, one 
gill : mix these with good houshold beer, one 
quart, sweetened well with soft sugar: give this 
for one dose; but if the jaws be locked, so as 
not to admit the horn, recourse must be had to 
constant rubbing, and if the animal bleed, there 
is no doubt of the jaws being much relieved. 


Tinament.— Take syrup of scurvy-grass, two 


ounces ; syrup of lavender, one ounce ; oint- 
ment of delthea, one ounce : mixt up together, 
and the parts affected anoint with it, and also 
the back; taking care to rub it well in, which 
will forward the cure in promoting circulation 
and perspiration, which could not be effected 
without particular exertion, 'and should _—_ 
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Not fifty years ago there was no such disease 
known 10 d — 4 of Cumberland; but . 
that time it has made considerable havoc 
amongst the cattle of about one or two ye: 
of age. It bas always been observed to atack 
the best, and those that were highest in condi- 
tion, scarcely ever meddling with the leaner 
sort at all; and it is very rarely known that an 
aged beast is caught with this distemper, though 
it has sometimes happened. I 
When it first made its appearance in this 
county, it was 12 the northern shore, 
where r for some time, and took away a 
fourth or fifth part of the stock, about the 
above related, insomuch that the farmers partly 
gave up the idea of rearing their own cattle, 
and rather preferred purchasing them, when 
come to maturity, than run a risk which had 
$0 frequently been attended with loss and dis- 
rei een | 

t has not the least appearance of being in- 
fectious, but rather of the epidemical kind of 
disorders; and has no particular season of the 
year when -it makes its appearance, but is ra- 
ther more general in the latter part of winter 
and spring. RE fo oof. | LE 

When it first visited the North, its limits 
were, for a considerable space of time, more 
confined than at present. Every ensuing sea- 
son its circuit was extended a few miles round; 
and before the year 1777 there had scarcely an 
instance of it been known amongst the. cattle 
above the river Darwent; where, for a few 
years, it made its attack, and swept away man 
of the, best heifers of the age above described, 
in different parts of the country. It has now 
become almost general, but has considerably 


abated 


1 rm conyLuty 
abated of its violence where it made its first 
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” This disorder has met with very few who 


have attempted to explain its cause or origin ; 


and only being at 4 late period when it made 
its first appearance in the neighbourhood where 
the author of this treatise fesided, he Conge- 
quently had not sufficient oppbrtunities of mak- 
ing the inquiries necessary for à full investiga- 
tion of this malad p. 
But from What Came under his notice, he has 
given his opinion on the subject, It has been 
observed. to make its severest attacks where the 
state of husbandry and tillage were undergoing 
the most material changes and modes of im- 

rovement; the introduction of new grasses 
beatng no congeniality to the soil, 


0 congeniality-to the s01Þ, or specdy 
improvement of the natural grass, by different 


manures and ways of cultivation. 

Where there is any emulation in rearing cat. 
tle, the young ones are, for the most part, fed 
over plenteously with fodder, the produce of 
dach asses as may be much too gross for their 
young frame, and occasion this fatal disease, by 
overloading the lymphatic, or some other ves- 
sels, with a superabundance of juices,: from an 
dver-rich aliment, that may give rise to this 
Sudden and alarming disease. The Bok 

The state of the air at different times, and the 
different condition and habit of animals, from 
aliment or various other causes, may be pro- 
ductive of disorders which the present state of 
knowledge and observation can give no better 
account of than that they exist; therefore it 
may be worth notice, that this description of 
cattle ought to be reared with the greatest care 
and attention; neither to abridge, nor — 
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firs) of their youth and structure can well digest. A 
mall variatipn is preferable to constantly giving 
ho one and the same thing; if there be one part 
in; too gross, the next may in all probability cor- 
ade rect it, and continue health by preventing any 
eh 1s en 58 wh 
se- 


and seem to have very little or no internal dis- 
order before the swelling takes r therefore 


has the symptoms are only found w the malady 
8 It is discovered by a crackling and swelling, 
ing as if, between the skin and the flesh, a quantity 


of air or wind had made its way, and if it be 


m- ® Wu = 
es, not discovered or put a "op to very soon, it will 
dy ad over a great part of that quarter which it 


seized. It sometimes begins in a joint of 
the leg or thigh, and is always found to rise up- 
wards; and, when it begins about the back or 
kidneys, it verges towards destruction very ra- 


r vp "es 
Wl , Xenedy.—This disorder requires a more in- 
i dustrious application than many others in this 


8 ion of the subject, than there is no other 
but kill or cure: therefore, whoever has it 
to combat must be quick in his exertions, or he 
will suffer the disease to get the better of him. 
— The first thing to be done is to let blood plen- 
; tifully, and the next is to cut and scarify all the 
p parts disordered, to take away the blood or 
. other fluids that may be in the seat of the dis- 
of order, filling the parts with well pounded salt- 
m | mg and it it continue to spread over the sur- 
ce of the beast, scarification must not be omit. 


1% | M | ted; 


W ny 


Jhem to have more rich food than the delicacy 


Hallen- They are seized very sudden. Ys | 


treatise ; for, no Sooner is it perceived to be in 
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ted; but it should be cut both before and behind 
the part affected, to prevent, if possible, its fur. 
ther progress: and if the wounded parts turn 
black, they must be cut away, still filling the 
place wilth salt-petre; for, if it reach the hol. 
low parts of the body, your next visiter is death. 
Also get, as soon as possible, old stale urine, 
hemlock, and pigeon or hen's dung; boil them 
up together, and bathe the neighbouring parts, 
to prevent the swelling from communicating 
itself any further. It is only by fomenting in- 
cessantly that the disorder can be conquered, 
and a suppuration or running will take place 
from the wound, which must be kept up by the 
r 1 
This method of treatment has been found of 
very great service, when timeouslyadministered; 
but the rapidity of the disorder, and a want of 
the articles required, have often been the means 
of many a valuable beast being lost. 


RED-WATER, OR BLOODY URINE. © 
This disorder is very common, throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; and the season 
that cattle are most subject to it, is at grass, in 
the spring or summer, although it is often 
known to take place at any other time of the 
year, but most frequently in the- seasons above 
alluded to. Its causes are found to be various, 
but principally from sudden or severe changes; 
such as, the want of water, at any time, or that 
which they get stagnant and unwholesome ; a 
sudden change from heat to cold, or an entire 
change in the nature: of their food, either in 
summer or winter; or from an overflow of blood 
in the vessels. Pin 
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| This malady has the appearance of an over- 


flow of that fluid for its origin at all times, but 
it takes its rise more frequently from some other 
eause. But, whatever be its foundation, the 
effects and consequences are nearly the same: 


and the beast, that has caught it, is seldom or 


never known to recover, without the aid of me- 
dicine. Young cattle are more subject to it 
than those that are more matured by years, 
owing to the tenderness of their youth, and the 


vessels not being inured, by time, to the diver- 


sity of changes and seasons; and from thence it 
is requisite that great attention be paid to herds 
of young cattle, and paticularly aſter this dis- 
order, for ĩn many cases neglect has proved fa- 
tal, when care might have easily saved the 
patient. te ee RM £221 

When it proceeds from a want of water, the 
blood ĩs rendered thick and viscid, which makes 


it unfit for the free circulation that the functions 


of the animal require, and makes a rupture in 
the smaller vessels; and the blood makes its way 
through the urinary passages, which, without 
relief, gradually wastes, until the beast has lost 
the prineipal part of its blood by urine. 

In cases of bad and stagnant waters, such as 
small ponds, dams, &c. being the cause of the 
above disorder, it is entirely from the water's 
being divested- of its wholesome and dissolvent 
nature, which it possesses in its original and pure 


state, and which is-so absolutely necessary for 
conveying the nutritrous qualities of other ali- 


ments; for when it has no current and stands upon 
large 9 of corrupt vegetables of different 
descriptions, for any length of time, it is gene- 


rally infested with animalcula and vermin, which 
change the nature of the fluid into a viscid cor- 
+ rosive 
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rosive quality, which vitiates'and thickens. the 
blood; insomuch that it is not fit for circulation, 
and the disposition of parts lead it to rupture, 
inflammation, or some other malady, which 
might probably have been prevented at that 
time, by a timeously letting of blood. 
Also different kinds of aliment have a ten. 
dency towards the rise and propagation of this 
disease, but most particularly when changed 
into a pasture, the herbage of which is of a 
strong, coarse, or sourer nature than that where 


the animal was taken from, and in all. probabi- 
lity the water partaking of its qualities. 


When this takes place amongst cattle, the 
age of one or two years, that have been reared 
tenderly, the first or second summer, and then 


meet with grass of the above description, it 


changes the nature of the blood, and other fluids 
of the animals, to such a corrosive or coagu- 
lated consistency, that it rushes out of its. chan- 
nels into the urinary passages, and makes its 
tscape in the same manner as the others. 
Likewise it may, and often does, originate in 
a sudden change of air from heat to cold. North 
or East wind and rain, which shut up the pores 
of the skin, and force the hlood into the larger 
vessels nearer the centre of the animal, when 
the smaller vessels gire way, from the violent 


motion and circulation occasioned by obstructed 


erspiration, which terminates in a rupture and 
oss of blood, as above described. 


Symfitoms—are an almost continued _— 
to make water, but frequently voiding very little 
at a time, but when they make much and often, 
if it be deeply tinged with blood, it is a very 


dangerous symptom: and they generally leave 


the rest of the herd, and, holding out their tail, 
by: seem 
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deem to feel pain-in the urinary passages; they 


are timorous about grazing, and frequently hold 
their back higher than common 
Kemedy. Take powder of stiptic, two ounces; 


Sal prunella, chree ounces; nitre two ounces; 


Glauher's salts, two ounces; soft sugar, half a 
und. Boil up, in one quart of good strong 
houshold beer, then'add balsam capivi, two 
ounces. | Stir them well up. together, and give 
for onè dose, when cool enough for use. 
It is almost a general rule with mankind, to 
be prejudiced in favor of himself, or with 
something Heis in possession of; and, a cure 
for the above disorder happens to be in the 
hands of most people who have, or have not 
cattle ; therefore it is not to be wondered why 


so many of those animals fall victims to penury 


223 „ 3 
It is true, there are many recipes that have 
proved a remedy for the disorder, but how few 
of them can warrant infallibility, or any ways 
prove a preventative to that Alarming attendant 
disorder called the lake-burn, so common in all 
seasons, when cattle have the red-water, and at 
sometimes on its elt! 
We do not pretend to set aside any of the 
present favorite recipes; such as the live frog, 
and à little: moss- uater, or a piece of hung- beef, 
roasted sa hard as it wilt beat to a powder to 
ive them, or an half-pint of tar mixed with 
urned feathers, &c. but only to lay before the 
public a well approved and experienced remedy, 
which is not only calculated to cure the malady 
under consideration, but also to prevent the 
disease above mentioned, which is known to be 
very serious in its consequences, and has often 
e deen 
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been rendered incurable from the operation of 
medicine given in cases of the red-water, 
It will also be requisite to make some ob. 
— concerning the aliment or diet of the 
animal under sickness, which, if not judiciously 
apportioned, often contributes to the loss or hs. 
zard of the beast. When it is first discovered, 
all its food ought to be of the soft and succu- 
lent kind; such as bran or gruel boiled, or well 
scalded, with a sufficiency of moisture added to 
it; and, if the beast shews the least symptoms 
of costiveness, a little sallad oil may be used 
in the gruel- only: for, if the heat eat hay or 
grass plentifully (which they sometimes will) the 
person who takes care of them judges they are 
getting better, and suffers them to overload the 
stomach, insomuch that they have not power 
to throw it back for rumination, or chewing 
over again, when it will either inflame, or turn 


sour; and in consequence of which a disorder 


is the event. And while the food remains in 
the first stomach or veutricle, the animal receives 
not the least nourishment from it; therefore, it 
they do not chew the cud as cheerfully as eat, 
it will be very detrimental to the . patient's 
health; also, great care must be taken that the 
beast be not bled in any stage of this disorder. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE THIRD STO. 

This disorder originates chiefly from two dif- 
ferent causes, and is Seated in such a part of 
the animal, as makes it very dangerous, and 


<s 5 


without a powerful exertion of medicine, often 


proves fatal, It begins in the amatum, or third 


stomach, commoniy Known by tlie name of 


manypfies or manifolds, where the aliment un- 


dergoes 
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dergoes a more rigid mastication than in any of 
the other stomachs, where it loses most of its 
succulent and nutritive properties; and, when 
any astringent medicine is given to the creature, 
without a knowledge of its properties, with a 
design to remedy the disease of red-water, it 
never fails to heat and retard that excremen- 
titious part of the aliment which is about to 
from the third tothe fourth stomach, and bowels, 
where it immediately inflames and shuts 
the — the whole intestinal canal, then 
the latter disorder takes place, which must be 
removed before any thing can be administered 
towards the relief of the first, if it be not already 
effected. And when those two disorders become 
complicated, with any degree of severity, there 
remains little hopes of recovery ; however, the 
latter ought to be taken away first, as being 
consequent upon the former. 8 | 

It is also sometimes occasioned from the food 
of the animal being extremely poor in quality 
for its bulk, and affords so little nutriment, 
when Ggenling, that it will not produce juices 
enough to make its own way through the sto- 
machs and intestines, where it dries and meets 
a stoppage in the manifolds, and produces in- 
flammation in a very short time. By a time. 
ous application of the following medicine, a 
peedy recovery may be effected. 

Remedy. Take m salts, three ounces ; 
Glauber's salts, two ounces ; nitre, two ounces ; 
denna, half an ounce ; cream of tartar, half 
an ounce ; boiled in two quarts of ale: then add 
balsam of Peru, half an ounce ; oil of sweet 
almonds, one gill; lintseed oil, one gill. To 
be well stirred up, and given for one dose, when 
cold enough for use. 8 


* Symptoms 
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or Symfitoms—are hoosing, shortness of breath, 

oaning, and a great difficulty and uneasiness 
in walking, voiding very little or no dung, but 
if any, it is of a blackish and pitchy consistency. 
It must be observed, that hea cattle axe af. 
fected, with a shortness of breath, or hoosing, 
it more frequently has its rise immediately in 
the lungs; but as this originates. in the stomach, 
the symptoms will be found to vary from those 
of disorders in another situation, the Shortness 
of breath, groaning and hyosing,. all arise from 


heat, Stoppage or inflammation of p the parts, 
and not from any, obstruction in respiration, or 


breathing; but nature prescribes a quicker action 
of the breath, to allay the heat, which rapidly 
increases, and without relief, wall soon termi- 


nate in a speedy dissolution. Ihe diet must be 


sparingly given, and chiefly of the gruel kind, 


until the animal has got much relieved, .... 


 HYDROPHOBIA, OR WHAT 1S CO. 
__ © MONLY- CALLED MADNESS. 
This most dreadful distemper in black-cat- 
tle, is always the effect of the bite of a dog, 
or some other animal that is infected with the 
disorder; and the symptoms of the disease 80 
much resemble those of the megrim;. or frenzy, 


that they have been mistaken for one another, 
and the animal been suffered to die, from a 


mis judgment of the case. It is true a beast in 


. 
- 


the megrim, &e. shews strong symptoms of 


delirium and senselessness; yet there is à wide 


difference in the disorders. Those that have 


been bit by a mad animal, and the disease come 


upon them, have a continued lowing and dis- 


tress ; a far greater profusion of saliva issues 
from the throat and tongue, and their breathing 
| b e 
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is not so irregular; and it, for the most part, 
happens that the alarm may have been spread, 
if any dogs in that predicament were- in the 
neighbourhood. % . 
If they are seen bit, or found soon after, the 
wounded parts should be all cut away with a 
sharp instrument, and let bleed freely for a short 
time; when they should be well bathed with 
salt and water, made very strong, then give the 
Ormskirk medicine, and do not suffer the wounds 
to heal before running a quantity of matter. 
The Ormskirk medicine has not answered the 
ul purposes wished for in all cases of this 
istemper; yet there is no known remedy $0 
generally approved; and very probably, when 
it does not answer the end designed, it may be 
from some improptiety of administering it. 
Therefore, it would be at all times the most 
advisable to prevent, as much as possible, a 
malady so alarming, by a seasonable attempt 
in applying the medicine above recommended. 
* W DRO PSV | | 
Is a disorder that black-cattle are some- 
times subject to, but it is not a very com- 
mon disease. Its causes are mostly from some 
hereditary taint, overdriving, or starving, and 
it affects them differently under different cit- 
cumstances. It is always attended with large 
gatherings of water, sometimes in the. chest or 
abdomen ; others have a spungy waterishness 
in their flesh, that causes great drought and heat 
in the animal, which is often the occasion of 
contracting and binding the smaller intestines, 
and urinary passages, "that render great difficulty 
to the animal in making water: but whenever 
the beast shews any disposition to a dropsical 
habit,. there is very little hopes of working a 
| 3 
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cure by medicine, or any other means, as the 
frame is past all remedy, except a tempora 
one by tapping, or taking away the water, whic 


| Scarce ever fails to collect again in a short time, 


Therefore it is thought the most advisable way 


to cut them off before any vp ere have oc- 


curred, in trying to remove'a disorder that has 
so few prospects of being attended with any 


good effect. 


ON WOUNDS AND BRUISES: 


Black-cattle are subject to many misfortunes, 
such as knocks, bruises, and sometimes broken 
bones; which vary so much in their state, a. 
tuation, and nature, that it is not possible to 
explain and distinguish, within the compass of 
this work, what might befal the animal under 
such a variety of circumstances as they may 
be exposed to. Therefore we shall only attempt 
to give a few approved useful and simple in. 
Structions, which are well adapted, and have 
been successful in common wounds, cuts or 
r eee 

If a beast get a knock or bruise, in any part 
of its body where the skin and flesh are not 
broken, there will probably be a swelling and 
inflammation about the parts, and by bathing it 
well with rectified. spirits of wine camphorated, 
and a cut or incision made with a sharp instru- 
ment, immediately below or under the place 


"that has received the contusion, which will ma- 


terially assist in causing it to suppurate and throw 
off that matter which the knock or bruise may 
have caused to coagulate and gather to the place. 
Then, as soon as the bathing, &c. is finished, 
prepare the following plaister : 
| | Take 
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Take Burgundy pitch, two ounces; Venice 
turpentine, one ounce; frankincense, one ounce: 
ﬆir them up over a moderately warm. fire, in 
any kind of a clean vessel, and spread it upon 
white leather, pr a strong linen rag, then let it 
be well tied on with a bandage, that will keep 
it upon the place, and when the wound begins 
to discharge matter freely, make the following 
digestive ointment : ORR Lap t4 

Take yellow basilicon, two ounces ; balsam 
capivi, one ounce ; Venice turpentine, one 
ounce ; well mixed; and lay a little of it upon 
lint or tow, and put into the wound or incision, 
which will make it cleanse and digest, by the 
help of the plaister, into a perfect cure, in a 
very short time. Or, if a wound happens to 
be in a fleshy part, where the substance has 
penetrated, deeply into it, great care must be 
taken that it be well washed with warm water, 
and a little new-milk applied by a syringe or 
squirt to the bottom of the wound; and, if 
there be any ragged flesh, it must be cut away 
early, with a sharp knife ; then, after washing, 
fill the wound with lint or tow, dipped in the 
ointment, with the former plaister closely ban- 
daged over it, and be particularly. mindful. to 
keep the place clean, and free from the air, as 
much as, possible, or its recovery will be ma- 
terially retarded, by the mouths of the tender 
vessels being exposed to the common atmo- 
sphere, which. stops their gentle suppuration 
when they meet obstruction from that element, 
and is the immediate cause of inflammation, 
swelling, and numberless unfavorable symp- 
toms, that may not be easily removed. 


JAUNDICE, 
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- JAUNDICE, OR YELLOWS, 
== > Is a slow lingering disorder, that all descrip. 
' tions of black-cattle are liable to, and mostly 
j a | takes its rise from 'an obstruction in the bilia 
ducts, occasioned by a thick slimy or coagulated 
We. * phlegm, which is of a too gross and glutinous 
78  consi$fency to be taken into circulation. There- 
fore it stops the usual of the bile; and 
forces a quantity of it into the blood. 
This fluid is a thick and bitterish liquor, of 
a a deep yellow colour, secreted in the gall-blad- 
der, where it sometimes meets with a stoppage 
from a thick clotted matter, commonly called 
gall-stones, which falls into the lower orifice, 
where it should make its escape into the intes. 
tines. This also causes an overflow, or regur- 
gitation of bile into the system, as in the pre- 
vious case: hence arises the tinge, so evidently 
perceptible all over the body, when it mixes 
with the blood, and is brought into circulation, 
A jaundice that arises from those simple 
causes, is in no danger of meeting relief by 
proper application ; but sometimes it has, for 
its origin, a principle that is found very difficult 
to remove; and not easily discovered, until the 
disorder has confirmed it by obstinacy, in not 
giving way to the common prescription and re- 
medy which has been so often found to work 2 
cure. 5 PEAS |» 
When a scirrhus, tumour, or swelling takes 
place in any part of the liver, bordering on the 
gall-bladder, or the biliary ducts, it may, by 
its pressure, cause a quantity of bile to issue 
from its proper channels into the system; and, 
if the swelling increase, the whole fluid may 
be hindered in its due course ; — * 
isordet 
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disorder will soon shew very unfavorable 8ymp- 


toms, as turning deeper in colour, and the beast 


much weaker in frame, from so long a con- 
tinuation of sickness. me 2; id 2991 
But whatever be the origin of the disease, 


its symptoms are the same, in the first stages of 


it, and perfectly easy to discriminate from any 
other; having no similiarity to any sickness 
that this domestic animal is incident to. Its 
first visible sign is a yellowish tinge, in the white 
part of the eyes, mouth and tongue; the mu- 
cus and saliva, from the nostrils and mouth, 
are of a greenish hue, bordering a little upon 
yellow ; the beast dull and heavy, loathing all 
inds of food, eating no more than a bare suf- 
ficiency for the support of nature; the skin dry 
and itching, and especially behind the shoul- 
ders, where it can scarcely bear the touch; 
they; have an utter aversion to exercise, or 
stirring from the place where they are, and if 
removed with the least degree of precipita- 
tion, will burst into a cold sweat; their urine is 
of a deeper yellow than usual, which has 
sometimes led people to believe it was the red- 
water, or bloody urine; but this can be only 
when they never inquire after symptoms at all: 
the dung undergoes a very considerable altera- 
tion, in all stages of the disease, and its gene- 
ral tendency. is bluish, or brown, and much re- 
sembling burnt clay; but it varies in colour ac- 
cording to the subject, or different circum- 
stances and seasons. If your heast be in pretty 
good condition, you may let, blood sparingly, 
to see its r and give a trivial change 
to circulation, which will also be of advantage 

to the operation of medicine. | 
N Take 
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Take turmeric, two ounces ; saffron, two. 
_ penny-worth ; cinnamon, two-penny-worth ; 
enice treacle, one ounce; myrrh, half an 
ounce: boiled in one quart of ale, and given Wl " 
for one dose ; to be repeated once in two days b 
for three times, if there be no considerable il * 
— for the better, after the first is admini. Te 
stered. 8 a | Q 
The food or regimen of the animal should be 
paid a great deal of attention to in those cases: 
it has been before observed, that they take ve 
little sustenance, which ought to be remedied, 0! 
if possible, by offering them, in small quan- % 
tities, mashes of malt, bran, or other comfort. n 
able and opening aliment ; which will both 
Strengthen the system, and keep the body gently 
open; as the beginning of the disorder is always 
accompanied with a costive habit, which should 
be drawn to a medium, by gentle emollients, 
such as gruel of barley-meal, or flour, in quan- 
tity about two quarts, and one gill of sweet 
or sallad oil mixed with it; and this will be very 
prope to be given, if the beast loath every 
ind of food, keeping the oil out, except the 
state of the habit require it. It may be horned 
in, and given twice'every twenty-four hours. 
If it be found that any scirrhosity, or swelling 
of the liver, is the occasion of the disorder, 
all hopes of recovery may be doubted, -owing 
to the remote situation of its pri cause; 
and little effects may be expected from the 
wers of medicine, when combating such a 
hard glandular induration; and when it arrives 
at its later stages, it is called the black jaundice; 
et the nature of the disease is not changed, 
ut only more confirmed, from the — 
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reflux of bilious matter : circulating with the 
blood, and the animal's indisposition, increased 


render 1t very di 


ult to prescribe for a removal 
of the sickness. 


FOULS 


Is a disorder or lameness in the feet of cattle, 
of which there are two kinds: one is of a soft, 
and the other a horny kind; and without pay- 
ing particular attention, they are often treated 
alike; when at the same time a proper discri- 
mination is necessary. The first, or soft kind, 
proceeds from tumours falling from the body 
into the legs and feet, and breaks out with a 


the hooves or on the heel; and when it breaks 
out with severity, the animal is extremely 
lame, which is much augmented by the neces- 
gary exercise it is obliged to perform in pro- 
curing its food; and, besides, it is a most un- 
favorable situation for a regular discharge; but 
if particular natic® was taken when the first 
ymptoms took place, much might be done 
with due application; but from the greataversion 
people in general have to preventatives, either 
on account of a trivial portion of labour, or 
the dread of parting with some of their darling 
avorite 2 they would far rather be made 
willing by necessity to expend a pound, than 
voluntarily venture $ix-pence, to try a rational 
ind well founded experiment, that in all pro- 
bability would have been a saving of the odds. 
There are some cattle that are more subject to 


lifference of situations, particularly low soft 
ground; but with strict application, and an in- 
N 2 tention 


to a degree of languor and weakness, which will 


nausequs and disagreeable smell, either between 


the fouls than others; and there is some small 
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tention to remedy the evil depending, tnuch 
may be 2 from a 7 verance. 
When any appearance of the disorder takes 

lace, bleeding in the neck is proper; yet 

lood-letting from a milk-cow is deemed ex. 
travagant indeed; but by performing this opera- 
tion, and washing both hind legs well twice 
every day (if it be seated in the hind parts) 
with soft water and soap, and being careful not 


to leave them until rubbed perfectly dry, eithe 2 
with straw or a cloth; when this is done, it wil v 
either prevent the disorder, or render it much Wl a 
easier to cure when, it makes the attack. Am d 
if the disorder does take place, the beast be- n 
comes lame, and a nauseous running ensues be. Wl a1 
tween the hooves, or on the heel. The fin s 
thing necessary, in this case, is to cut away all the p. 


soft spungy part, with a sharp knife, or other Sb 
instrument fit for the purpose, and after tem 
operation suffer it to bleed freely; then dip: pe 
Ae pledget of tow or lint in oil of vitriol, or stp- ing 
Ts tic, or aquafortis a little brought down wilt 

AF water, then cover the wounded part well wing wa 
44. wrappers, that are strong, and will hinder an 
44 air or dirt from getting to the place. Also, ai bc 
Py | the same time great care should be taken thai the 
the beast graze on dry ground, or the u pen 
tion will immediately lose its power of doing ho 
service. Let this stay on two days, then tale vo. 
it off and cover the wound with a plaister a ho 
pledget of gentle healing salve; or if this car gen 
not be conveniently had, a slice of bacon willWclos 
Supply its place. Tie it well on, and let it ster 
two or three days; all this time suffering te hold 
[74 beast to take as much rest as possible; fot 
1.1 walking much will inflame the wounded part W*u 
1 and being obliged to graze draws tumours fro 
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the body downwards, both of which greatly re- 
tard the cure; but to remedy, as much as pos- 
sible, those misfortunes, a little sweet grass 
might be cut, and given to the animal, when 
at rest, at all convenient times; for, notwith- 
standing the inveteracy of the disorder, cleanli- 
ness and ease contribute very largely towards a 
relief from its inconveniencies. 

At the termination of the time alluded to 
above, the wrappers may be taken off, and the 
wound and foot clean washed with warm milk 
and water, which will shew the state of the 
disease, and a proper judgment may be formed 
whether there requires any more to be cut 
away ; and if there do, it must undergo the 
same treatment as at first: but if the operator 
performed his task with any degree of master- 
Ship, little doubt need be entertained of any 
more occasion for similar services, but to re- 

eat the salve or bacon as before, and by keep- 
ing the wound clean and dry, allowing the beast 
as much ease as possible, and a sufficiency of 
water, a speedy recovery may be looked for. 

And should there any doubts arise which will 
be the best place for the animal to be in when 
the part is cut, the answer will be, a total de- 
pplier ance on circumstances. If a cow in-calf 

doing should be thrown down for the purpose, it 
n take would be in danger of causing abortion, which 
ster a Should be avoided by all means; and the best 
is ca-Wgzeneral method will be found to tie the beast 
on wil close up by the horns, or in a halter, to a tree 
it stay or * and when this is done, take up and 
ing the{Wiold fast that foot the most distant from the 
one you are going to cut; then, with a sharp 
nife, or other instrument, made very narrow, 
perform the operation with all possible dis- 

, | N 3 patch, 


service at the moment of distress, or to com- 


ing confirmed, and sometimes incurable, before 
the discovery be made, or proper remedies ap- 
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patch, and it will be found that the animal will 
feel very little pain or discomposure from the 
effect. £ Y j 

If ever it be necessary to throw the animal 
down, it should always be on a soft dunghill, 
or a meadow, to prevent bruises, and other dis- 
agreeable accidents, which might occur by using 
that violence which is requisite to throw the 
beast off its feet : besides, any extreme agita- 
tion is particularly hurtful to cattle labouring 
under lameness, or any other disorder whatever, 


FOULS OF THE HORNY. KIND. 


This disorder differs much from the other in 
its origin, and also in its appearance, when cri 
tically investigated, though it is often seated in 
the same places. The cause is generally fiom 
a knock or bruise on those parts, and becomes 
much of the nature of corns in the feet; but 
the inability of animals to do themselves an) 


municate their wants to man, renders them 
under the dire misfortune of their disorders be- 


plied. When any lameness in the feet occurs, 
the general mode of treatment 1s a recourse to 
eaustics in abundance, without making prepars- 
tion, or a proper inquiry whether they may be 
of service or the contrary ; and many valuable 
cattle are punished for whole months for want of 
this trivial but necessary discrimination. 

If it be of the horny kind, it will be hotter 
than the otlier, without that nauseous smell; and 
the discovery may be made by the touch, which 
will cause a sensible and acute pain to the ani 
mal, when hard pressed. And, if it be of long 

ag, | Standing 
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standing, the horny part will, in all probability, 
have penetrated a considerable depth into the 
softer parts of the foot; either on the heel or 
between the hooves: and when the operation of 
cutting is performed, due attention must be paid 
that; the horny substance be totally cut away ; 
otherwise no cure can be expected. In this 
case, the beast may be thrown down, if circum» 
stances will warrant it, as the depth of the 
wound entirely .depends, whether the cause of 
the lameness has taken deep root in the foot ; 
and when the operator has performed his task, 
it may be treated in the same manner as the 
common fouls, in every respect. 


GOUT IN THE LIMBS OR FEET OF 
HORNED CATTLE, 

So nearly resembles the nauseous kind of 
fouls, that they are by some taken for each other, 
and without any Kind of distinction undergo a 
Similarity of treatment; but, as there is a mate- 
rial difference of the disorders when confirmed, 
they require each a peculiar and distinct method 
of application to effect their different cures. 
The gout, as well as the fouls, has its origin 


from a superabundance of tumours, which, when 


not carried off by perspiration or other evacua- 
tions, fall into the extremities, and occasion 
different disorders, according to the constitution 


and habit of the animal. This kind of dis- 


eases is most frequent in summer, when the 
food is succulent, which enriches the fluids, and 
the superfluous part becomes glutinous when it 
reaches the finer vessels, and in time produces 
inflammation and swelling, which is the strong- 
est symptom to discriminate the difference be- 
tween the gout and the fou/s, In ity first stages, 

| 5 it 
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it seizes a joint, or any other part of the limb, 


aud if rational attempts be not made to remove 


it, it falls into the feet, and has been known to 


occasion the loss of one or both hooves; but 
when this happens, it may be imputed to neg. 


lect or ignorance. When it is first discovered, 
it Should be well rubbed with straw or a coarse 
linen cloth, which will be of infinite service in 
Separating the thick gummy fluids, which are 
coagulated and rendered over-thick for cir. 
culation, and the stagnation of it has caused the 
swelling and distention of the parts affected; 
then, after it is well rubbed (for this is the foun- 
dation of a cure) for a considerable time, blood 
Should be let as near the parts as possibly can 
be got; and especially below or under it, and in 
the swelled part. One or two cuts or incisions 
must be made, in order that the extraneous mat- 
ter may be brought to suppurate or run off the 
Sooner, as repellents, or any thing to throw it 
into circulation again, would be perfectly wrong. 
Also, all the cuts or incisions made in or near 
the swelling, should be done lengthways of the 
limb, so that no tendon or other vessel be cut 
across, and the matter will run easier off. At 
the time the incisions are making, a poultice 
may be preparing, of ground liverwort, wheat- 
bran, or oat-meal; any of those well mixed 


with hog's lard, and applied to the place mode- 


rately warm ; and care must be taken that all 
the parts affected he well covered, and made 
Secure with wrappers or bandages, that no air 


can reach the wound for the space of two days; 


at which period it may be taken off, and the 
place well washed with warm milk and water, 
rubbing it well where the beast can bear it: 


and when the change R 
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be careful to have another ready, a A. keep the 
wound clean at all times, exposing to wind or 
air as little as possible, giving rest to the parts 
diseased whenever circumstances will permit. 
This poultice regularly applied every two days, 
or as may be found necessary, will, in all pro- 
bability, remove the complaint in a short time. 
The diet may be as usual; but in all cases of 
lameness, the beast comes at its food with much 
more difficulty, and consequently is obliged to 
make much less serve than usual. If the dis- 
order be very inveterate, bleeding may be ad- 
minictered-:-) 1 1 | 


LOOSENESS, FLUX, OR ROTTENNESS, 


Originate from many different sources, and 
sometimes judicious treatment may be of ser- 
vice; but in general, it is beyond the art of 
man, or the power of medicine, to be employed 
to good effect, in cases of rottenness. Its com- 
mom causes are, want of sufficient nutriment 
in — or quality; over-heated in labour 
or driving; hereditary defect, or taint in the 
stock, and sometimes from giving them cut-hay, 
straw, or chaff, hotter than their own tempera- 
From whatever cause the disorder takes its 
rise, its termination, symptoms, and remedy, 
are nearly the same; and to use means of pre- 
vention will be found by experience much to 
exceed that of seeking a cure. Whoever has 
cattle under his care, and denies them suste- 
nance for the due support of nature, invites a 
number of disorders to wait in readiness for a 
proper time to make their attack; and, amongst 
the number, that laxative weakness, commonly 


termed rottenness, makes one. It is * 
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| of remark, that when horned cattle are left to 


their own choice, they scarcely ever eat or 
drink, in quantity, so much as does them harm. 
And from this criterion alone the kno of 
a sufficiency for their 8 without 
easily attained; and 
when that is carefully studied and adhered to, 
it will be found, that both advantage and satis- 
faction will be the reward of such care and at- 
tention. 1410419932007 bn eb 31. 
- Horned cattle, like the rest of the animal 
creation, differ much in their constitution and 
natural ability, to meet the extremes of hard 
fate, or usage, from cruel masters, or the se- 
verity of seasons and climates, from whence 80 
many of their maladies draw their source. 
When the disorder alluded to above is from 
want of food, or from its bad qualities, it may 
be literally termed starving to death. 
Whatever he the age or size of the animal, 
nature has proportioned the organization of 
parts to perform the different functions neces- 
sary for the distribution of animal coecqnomy, 
But, if proper supplies of nourishment be with- 
held, a regular decay is the event; the blood is 
prevented from giving its requisite succour to 


the other vessels which are directly assisted by 


its medium ; and by this insufficiency, the cir- 
culation is weakened, which is the primary 
spring of animal life. Then follows a con- 
traction of the whole system, accompanied 
with debility and- weakness, that render the 
creature alike unfit to bear heat or cold ; the 
former sometimes occasions excessive perspira- 
tion and scouring, both tending to hasten weak - 
ness apace, and the latter puts a stop to insen- 
sible perspiration, owing to the pulsation being 
X too 
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too weak to perform its office. Dry ing, 
a regular and constant — of wt ry 
matter, the pores of the skin being closed, it 
becomes hard and dry, the flesh much impaired, 
the hair changing colour to sandy, or greyish, 
and the poor creature verging fast to a skele- 
ton. 

They are most affected at the changes of 
ing * from grass: if they have laid the 
foundation of their disorder in winter, which 
most frequently happens, particular care should 
be taken that grass, or other succulent herbage, 
be not given profusely of itself; but that it 
accompanied with other and harder food, to 
prevent a sudden and severe lax, at a time 
when it would be difficult to stop, and danger- 
ous to attempt it. 

It more uently owes its foundation to 
over-heats, than any other single cause; and in 


care taken of them as their nature requires ; 
besides, the condition and constitution vary $0 
much, that it is a moral impossibility for the 
most minute inquirer to be aware of every cir- 
cumstance that may occur in the removal of 
cattle from one place to another. 

The effects of heat on this animal, that tend 
to a laxative decay, are two. Ihe first when 
the blood is, by the velocity of motion and 
heat, hurried ugh the arteries and veins 
ter than the ordinary pulsation. The blood 
becomes more thin and fluid, and requires the 
ad of respiration and perspiration, in a greater 
degree than common, to act in its behalf, and 
keep it as near the temperature of their system 
as possible. But, when there is a continuation 
of severe exercise, without any interval to _ 

e 


driving cattle, it is very rare to find so much 85 


in all probability; the extreme heat has tainted, 


table scouring, which often terminates in con- 


ther, remarkably loose, or hard and dry, «t 
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the increasing heat, or stop the progress of the 


depending evils, it may be presumed the passions 
will not be at rest, but he roused to a degree 
of desperation, which-accelerates the motion 
of the blood, insomuch that it affects the brain, 
hence comes rage, stupor, madness, or death 
itself. If the creature be leſt with life and sen- 
sibility, the blood must be in a very agitated 
state indeed: Fand ĩt will take an infinite deal of 
care to · rectify it for its proper functions; but, 


or distilled the principle of action from its seat. 
When this is the case, the chyliary, and 
other vessels, being also considerably disordered, 
refuse to secrete the usual nourishment from 
the, food, which being hurried through the 
intestines without performing its usual fanctions, 
soon brings on a severe lax, the remedy” of 
which is not easily attain able 
Over. heat has another dangerous effect upon 
cattle, when the blood may not have been ma- 
terially injured, by melting the fat which lines 
the intestinal tube, and thereby causing an irri- 
sumption. | | 
FSymſitoms 0 rotteungss, or regular decay 
A general chile and loss of flesh; skin ei. 


Pl J i | 


close to the carcase without flexibility ; in the 
latter case the hair turns sandy or greyish, tit 
eyes and parts adjacent grow paler, their puls 
weak and irregular, and their blood poor, ther 
excrements thin and slimy, frauently changi 
culour at the beginning of the lax ; both cold 
and hot weather distresseth them much, the ap 
petite weak, and when, the disease is 2 

53 | | x _ 
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retty far, the dung they void appears not pro- 
5 Fly masticated, which is a proof that the 
on system is impaired, and not able to perform its 
n, due operations, | TRL t\ 23:4] 7 105 
th The truest and most certain symptom, when 
n- the least suspicion arises, is to handle or gripe 
ed the beast on both sides of the back-bone, just 
of behind the shoulders; and if there he any taint 
or unsoundness of that kind, the beast will 
shew evident signs of distress and pain in chose 
rts; and from thenee a judgment may be 
ormed, if medicine will be of any service after 
the disorder is Seated.  _ - ce 
Take bole armeniac, three ounces; bay ber- 
ries, two ounces ; allum, two ounces; shavin 
of ivory, two ounces ;;comfrey root, powdered, 
two ounces: boiled in two quarts of, 'milk, 
twenty-four hours from the cow, and the cream 
taken off—also, to be added, while boiling, one 
handful of starch. This to be given for, one 
dose, and may be repeated at the end of three 


days. -+ - | N eat 11 $773 © 
It will be necessary to point out a mode of 
revention of the bad effects that might arise 
m severe heat, or violent exercise : when the 
beast can be brought to rest, great care ought 
to be taken that a comfortable cordial be pro- 
cured, such as a bottle of Daffy's elixir, or a 
quart of good strong home-brewed ale, boiled 
with two ounces of anniseeds, or caraway-seeds, 
and given moderately warm, the extremities 
and back rubbed well with straw, and a woollen 
cloth thrown over the beast; by this treatment, 
the perspiration- will be kept gently up, until 
the beast cool by moderate degrees; while, on 
the contrary, it might, in all probability, have 
Sagnated both the _ and solids, by cooling- 
| 1 too 
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too fast: this is the most certain period when 
care and attention will be of real service. 
Particular attention ought to be paid that the 
animal have no water until perfectly cooled, 
Cold water might bring on eonvulsions, and 
warm water be productive of sickness. After 
cooling moderately, a little exercise will be re- 
quisite, and rubbing well with straw, giving 
them a little hay or grass, as the season may 
produce. | . n 


\ .. COUGH OR HOOSING 

Commonly bears a strong resemblance to 
asthmatic complaints; and when it originates 
in a sudden change from heat to cold, immedi- 


ate inactivity after violent labour, heat or othe! 


exercise, or a constitutional disposition to in- 
firmity in the lungs, it may be termed asthma. 
tic. But its rise and foundation is $0 widely 
different, that a discrimination of the causes 
and effects is necessary. This disagreeable 
hoosing is often occasioned by getting acci. 
dentally some light indigestible and unwhole. 
some substance in its food; such as feather, 
corkwood, &c. From this last cause proceed 
a more dangerous disorder than from the for- 
mer, and cannot with the same propriety be 
called asthmatical. | 

This animal has a remarkably quick instine. 
tive conception in distinguishing any thing un 


- wholesome, or disagreeable to its health u 


taste, $0 that instances of this kind rarely hap 
pen; yet it is liable-to the accident. They are 
seldom taken in the field, except when the 
beast is grazing in haste after fasting, or in eat- 
ng bay in'the house, but most commonly go! 


in eating what is called their drinks or _ 
suc 
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uche cut hay or straw, bran, chaff, &c. mixt 


with corn, which invites geese, hens, and all 
the winged tribe in the fold, to partake of the 
feast; who in return shake their feathers into 
the food, which are easily taken when wet, 
and not so distinguishable by the beast. Into 
whatever stomach this indigestible stuff may 


happen to make its way, the powers of masti- 


cation, which reduce the aliment in common, 
have no effect upon this; therefore its passage 
must be slower than the excrementitious part 
of their food, and its stoppage will create tic- 
kling and uneasiness, and the beast often at- 
tempting, by an effort of the lungs, to displace 
the object of its disagreeable sensation, but 
without being able to effect its purpose. 

The greatest probability of success, and the 
most likely means of removing a complaint 
like this, is a careful and regular perseverance 
in giving the animal good succulent and nou- 
rishing food, such as will tend to keep the body 
gently open; and if the disorder appear to be 
immovable, the beast may be getting into such 
condition as the proprietor may wisely judge 
best to feed, and put it on the list of those 
destined for the butcher. | 

The passages of the stomach are s0 extremely 
difficult for any foreign or extraneous matter, 
that the risk would be very inadvisable, when 
convinced of the cause of the disease; for, 
Should it rest in that stomach called the mani- 
plies or manyfolds, an inflammation and stop- 


Page, or consumption and decay, would in all 


likelihood be the event: and. it it was possible 
to be beforehand with a consequence so seri- 
ous, it would certainly be the most prudent to 
embrace that opportunity. 
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The causes and effects of the others are 30 
nearly similar, that they may with propriety be 
treated under one head. e quick transition 
from heat to cold in the air, or the sudden 
change from violent exercise, heat, &c. and if 
the situation of the beast does not admit of a 
regular cooling, it is often followed by indis. 
position, accompanied with a difficulty of 

eathing, which is often termed, the beast has 
got a slight cold, which in fact may be the 
case; but to what degree, it is not at first easy 
to ascertain. When the beast is in high per- 
spiration, the pores of the skin are more open 
than usual, by which means the agitation of tlie 
blaod is throwing off matter, that, when plen- 
tifully discharged, is called sweat. The escape 
of this fluid tends greatly to keep the body 


cooler, assisted with the action of respiration 


or breathing; these two evacuants are the chief 
agents in giving to the animal the equilibrium 
and temperament of the climate where it is an 
inhabitant : but when this degree of heat is ex- 
ceeded, and meets with a sudden change of 
cold air, the pores are thereby shut up, and the 
perspirable matter thrown back again into the 
larger vessels, or centre of the animal; and a 
glatinous phlegm-enters the lungs, and much 
impedes respiration or breathing; from whence 
ariseth shortness of breath, tickling, and hoos- 
ing: and if nature, and the disposition of the 
arts, be not able to throw off such matter as 
Ras taken. its seat there, medicine should be 
adopted without delay, or it may soon be pro- 
ductive of inflammation, or ulcer in the lungs, 
which precedes consumption and death, and 
the hopes of remedy lost. The following me- 
dicine, administered with proper care, — in 
ue 
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due time, may be of infinite service in the cases 
last treated of, and has been attended with suc- 
cess in the former; but in all disorders, timely 
application claims a great share in the merits 
of the cure. 

Take best raisins of the sun, stoned, half a 


pound; flower of licorice, one ounce; flower 


of sulphur, one ounce: boil these in three 
pints of soft water; then add, balsam of sul- 
phur, half an ounce; balsam of Tolu, half an 


ounce ; Syrup of coltsfoot, one ounce ; oil of 


sweet almonds, one gill. Stir them well up to- 


gether, and when cool give it for one dose, and 
repeat it in three days time. 


FINLAY, OR MAW SIC. 


Is nearly related to the disorder described 
under inflammation in the first stomach, hose 
origins are similar, but take a different turn, 
either from the disposition of parts, the season, 
or the natue of the aliment or substance upon 
the stomach that gives birth to the disease. 

In winter it more commonly terminates with 
inflammation, and in summer with mawsick ; 
from whence it is presumed, that the more 
Juicy and succulent food turns sour and viti- 
ated, which creates a nauseous and disagreeable 
taste and smell in the animal's stomach; inso- 
much that they will sometimes eat up, indis- 
eriminately, any thing that comes in their way, 
and render themselves a great deal worse; if 
they be not prevented from getting any un- 
wholesome trash, that would be very loath- 
some, and articularly to a disordered stomach. 
It is found that eating substances which are 
not alimentary gives rise to this disorder. 
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Symptoms —are a nasty sickly breath, more 
nauseous than that of the inflammation in the 
stomach, with belching and sickness; also an 
aversion to drink water; fond of lying, and 
when raised are continually hunting or eati 
any dry dirty substance they can meet with. 

Remedy. — The first thing to be done is letting 
blood, which will most likely be thick and 
sizy, from the want of a sufficient quantity of 
water, which the animal always loaths in this 


disorder; and when the system has not a suf. 


ficiency of that indispensible and useful article, 
the blood is always affected by it: therefore it 
should be offered whenever the disorder is dis- 
covered; and if they refuse to take it, a small 
quantity may be given before medicine. 

| Take powder of gentian root, two ounces ; 


bay berries, one ounce; turmeric, one ounce ; 


Venice treacle, one ounce ; myrrh, half an 
ounce ; cream of tartar, half an ounce ; sallad 
oil, one pint : the first articles boiled in three 
pints of water, and the oil added, when boiled, 
to be well stirred and given for, one dose when 


milk-warm; and in the course of eight hours 


offer water, as much as the beast will take; 
but if it refuse, a quantity may be horned in, 
to the measure of three pints; and if a con- 
siderable change for the better do not take 


qu in twenty-four hours, the medicine ma 


repeatod,. 96 the animal shew no disposi- 
Ittle gruel, seasoned with salt, 


may be given. 
 CHOEIC OR GGS 
Are one and the same disorder, therefore no 


discrimination need be attempted; and it is 


more frequently found to attack young _ 
| an 
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than aged ones; yet those of the latter descrip- 
tion are not exempted from it. When a grip- 
ing seizes the animal, it is generally after eat- 
ing a quantity of cold, raw, or sourish food, 
and perhaps drinking plentifully of cald water; 
when the present state of animal heat cannot 
bring into motion that mass of aliment or fluid 
in due time, $0 as circulation may not be im- 
peded, it directly irritates the inner surfaces of 
the stomach and bowels, by its cold or acrid 
qualities, that cause violent twitching pains, 
which are evinced by the animal's rage and un- 
easiness. ä | | 


Symfitoms—are a continued striking and fidg- 
ing; lying down and getting up again; inces- 
santly rapping its head and horns against any 
thing that comes in its way; insomuch that, 
if care be not taken, it may injure itself ma- 
terially. All the passages of the excrements 
are much affected, sometimes by looseness, and 
at other times by costiveness ; but this happens 
from the habit of body the animal was in pre- 
vious to its being scized ; and which ever it 
tends to very soon comes to an extreme, and 
adds to the severity of the original disease. 


Remedy. If a speedy relief be not procured, 
the parts affected soon inflame, and the conse- 
quences become of a more serious nature, 
which might be prevented by administering, at 
the first attack, a small bottle of true Daffy's 
elixir, which is an excellent medicine in bowel- 
ish and cholic complaints, in either the human 
or brute species, and every person who stands 
exposed to losses in cattle, by diseases of this 
kind, should never be without it, because it 
wilt be of serviee in many similar cases. — 
L a 8 
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- This is only mentioned as a preventative of 
worse consequences, which, in this disorder, or 
any inflammation that might arise from it, will 
be perfectly removed by the following specific 
composition | hs 
Take three gills of good strong ale; one 
quarter of a pound of soft sugar; boiled and 


stirred up well together: then add, when cool 


enough to give, oil of sweet almonds, . two 
ounces; oil of lilies, two ounces : to be care- 
fully horned in, and repeated in twelve hours, 
if all signs of the disorder have not left the 
beast. "4 

They ought to be kept in a moderately warm 
house, and. covered with some kind of cloth, 
after the medicine is given, to encourage a gen- 
tle perspiration, &c. | f 


' SORE UDDER 


Ils a disorder attended with considerable loss 
and disappointment to the farmers in general; 
but if proper methods were taken, it might be 
so often prevented, that a cure need be seldom 
sought for. By attending to the following ad- 
vice, much advantage may be expected: _ 

Now, such cattle as are liable to this misfor- 
tune, are, those who have shewn the greatest 
constitutional symptoms of yielding large quan- 
ties of milk, much more — those that ave 
a natural tendency to grow fat or fleshy: the 
reason is obvious, and may be deduced from 
facts; a good cow is often milked until she is 
nine or ten years old, which habituates the sys- 
tem to appropriate the juices of the food, 
which the frame does not itself require, to the 
milk-vessels, whence they are soon conveyed 


to the udder, and there perfected and discharged 


— 
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in its usual way. It will be easily admitted, 


that a long habituation scarcely ever fails to 
become constitutional, from whence we may 
conclude, that a beast of this description will 
require more care and attention to divert that 
overplus of sustenance another way, which con- 
tributed so largely to milk. 

It is proved, by undoubted experience, that 
the blood of the animal, and the milk, have a 
near relation and connexion with each other ; 
that, if a healthy beast, in the height of its 
milk, be bled frequently, the milk will almost 
leave it totally ; and from this it is evident, that 
the circulation has the first claim to the nutri- 
tious part of the food, and the milk ariseth 
from an extraordinary portion, which the cir- 
culation and other Pl 
not require, 

If the -above arguments are true, it will be 


necessary that cattle of this description be re- 


gularly prepared for the change they are in- 


tended to undergo, which, if treated judiciously, 


will leave no room to doubt of success. 'They 
are often milked dry, or near it, in winter, when 
they are intended to be grazed in summer; 
and from thence no harm is supposed, until the 
disorder is actually seated, and perhaps irreco- 
verable; but by suppuration and running off— 
aud this is often attended with the loss of a 
month's grass, and one fourth of the value of 
the beast. Now I would suppose that, from 
such experiments as this, people in general 
would, at proper times, use means to prevent 
so much pending loss. At whatever time the 
beast is milked dry, particular notice should be 
taken, whether her milk impairs gradually of 
itself, or that the beast it milked seldomer, in 
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order to make her dry : if the latter is the case, 


she ought to be bled once or twice in the course 
of a month ; but if the former, bleeding is un- 
necessary at that time. The most particular 
and ctitical time of doing service, is, when the 
beast is put into better pasture, and expected 
to make some improvement from it; they ought 
to be bled, if the season be favorable, about 
two weeks after being put to grass, or sooner, 
if there be no danger from cold. Bleeding, at 
this time, is meant to divert the whole of the 
juices of their aliment from the milk vessels, 
which would, without the least doubt, contri- 
bute as usual to that part of the system. A 
portion of sustenance, which, if not by this 
means prevented, would in all probability la 
the foundation of the disorder previously al- 
luded to; and a second bleeding, in a smaller 
quantity, might be very necessary at some con- 
venient season, not exceeding three weeks from 
the first. Bleeding, at this period, has a par- 
ticular effect on contracting the milk-vessels, 
before much of that fluid have entered them; 
but if this necessary and useful operation be 
neglected, until they have absorded a considet- 
able quantity into the udder, and there being 
no discharge as usual, the matter coagulates 


and thickens to a degree, that no. repellents 


have power enough to throw it back into cir- 
culation; and, when the season is hot, it im- 
mediately becomes crude, clotted and corrupt, 
and will burst and run off of itself. But as soon 
as there is no probability but of its gathering to. 
a rot, anoint it with hog's lard, and draw or 
milk the pap or teat which is nearest the hard- 
ness: this should be done frequently, and it 
will ripen the faster. as 
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At the first and second bleedings, or rather 
between them, should be used as an ointment to 
rub the udder with, two or three times a day, 
and as rubbing itself, without any ointment at 
all, is of particular service, the person em- 

popes scarcely need be afraid to overdo it: 
Take syrup of scurvy grass, two ounces ; 
Syrup of lavender, one ounce ; ointment of 
dealthea, one ounce : and whatever may be 
wanted of this, let the foregoing be the propor- 
tion, to be mixt up well, and laid on the lower 

rts of the udder, recollecting to rub it well in, 

Cattle of different descriptions are liable to 
this misfortune, but difference of circumstances, 
more or less, vary the probability of their being 
visited with it. It has been known that a hei- 
fer, who never had a calf or gave milk, has 
been subjeet to it, and also some cows that 
were milked regularly; but those instances we 
may suppose rarely happen, and when they do. 
it is probable that taking blood might have pre- 
vented them in either case; and as there are 
scarcely any of the cows which are grown, but 
may, when no method is used to prevent it, 
catch the disease; and as the preceding plan 
has been attended with a tolerable share of 
success, when duly administered, it may not be 
impracticable for any of that way to follow the 
example. | | 
' SNORES OR SNIVELS, 

Is an imposthume, or gathering of clotted 
thick matter, - lodging in the gristly part of the 
nostrils; and, when it becomes large, it stops 
and impedes the breathing of the animal, in- 
Somuch that it causes a snoring and ruttling in 
the head, that becomes very uneasy. It is fre- 


quently mistaken for a disorder in the throat, 
or 
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or a stoppage in that part, which often induces 


people to give medicine that is of no service 
to the beast, and at the same time neglecting 
the real disease. It is most commonly occa- 
sioned by colds, caught when the beast is in 
low condition and unable to throw off the large 
quantities of grumous matter, often the attend- 
ant or after- runner of severe colds, and the pro- 
per method of treatment is to bring them, as 
soon as possible, to a state of ripeness, that it 
may suppurate and void the matter, by a gra- 


dual running, and for that purpose use the fol- 


lowing method: : | 


Take ointment of bays, and with a syringe 


1 up both the nostrils, twice every day, un- 
til it shew symptoms of a 2 of white 
thick and clotted matter, making its escape at 
every exertion the beast makes with the head, 
then only apply the ointment once every day, 
or if that cannot be got, recourse may be had 
to the flower of sulphur, well mixt with sweet 
oil or butter, and conveyed by means of two 
or three strong goose quills tied together; and 
the ointment, spread on the feathery parts, con- 


veyed up the nostrils; and, by twirling them 


round, they will leave it on the parts where it 


will be of service. And, when it is once broke, 


and begins to run, there is no danger of its 
becoming totally cured by the means above 
pointed out, if the beast be not. in a very low 
state or condition, | eier 


ANCLE-BERRIESs, OR WILDFIRE, 


Can scarcely be classed amongst the. list of 
disorders that horned cattle are incident to ; but 
may justly be termed. one of nature's great pre- 
ventalives of a much worse consequence. 

. Whaever 


F 
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Whoever has a beast with those in abundance, 
may conclude the animal has escaped some dis- 
order much more momentous than any uneasi- 
ness that may occur from this; such as the me- 
grims, frenzy, red- water, and others. It will be 
needless to attempt an explanation of them 
here, as they are so well known, and so differ- 
ent in their degrees of size and shape; only that 
they are superfluous substances, which some- 
times grow all over the different parts of the 
animal, but for the most part under the belly 
and about the udder; arising from tumours and 
the superabundance of fluids forced upon the 
fluids, by an overplus of succulent food, which 
nature tly throws off this way: but 
when they promise to be very plentiful, means 
Should be used to stop their progress, lest they 
should injure the teats or paps. And some- 
times, when the weather is remarkably hot, 
swarms of maggots have been known to breed: 
and cause some danger and uneasiness ; but, to 
prevent such consequences, they may be taken 
off before any injury take place. 'This may be 
done by throwing the animal down, and turning 
them out with the fingers, if they be not ar- 
rived at much growth; but if they be large, 
blood ought to be let two or three days previous 
to their being taken off, or bound in ligatures, 
which is the most advisable plan; if grown to 
any considerable size, to take a sharp strong 
cord, or twine, and tie it round them on the 
neck, hard enough to hinder any circulation be- 
tween the parts; and the overgrown part will 
drop off without any danger; and if there be 
any signs of their further appearance, oil of vi- 
triol may be applied, which will be a preventa- 
uve to their growing = more that season. If 


they 
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they are only small, and not likely to be nu- 
merous, it will be no harm to suffer them to 


grow without interruption; for they will go 

away of themselves when the food begins to 

be less nutritious. . 
80 AB, OR ScURF, 

Is a disease in the skin, which is very rarely 
found with cattle in high condition, and is one 
of the constant attendants of bad feeding, over. 
heating, starving, or other unnatural and injudi- 
cious usage. It resembles, in some degree, the 
itch in the human species, and requires nearly 
the same treatment; and if it be suffered to 
take deep root in the animal, the rest of the 
herd is in imminent danger of heing infected 
with it, and more especially if low ia condi- 


Symptoms, —Skin stiff, and sits fast to every 
art of the carcase, as if too small for the body. 
t makes its first appearance about the head and 

Jaws of the animal, with a scurvy, pale, and 

dry texture ; and the beast begins to claw and 

scratch against every thing that comes in its 
way ; it then shews itself along the back, and 
behind the shoulders; and if timely aid be not 
rocured, the animal will tear its skin till it 
leeds violently, which ought to be prevented 
if possible, as the scabs, which are the conse- 
uence of bleeding, much retard the efficacy of 
the ointment, and the loss of time confirms the 


disorder. 
Remedy.— First let blood, according to the 


size and strength of the beast; then prepare the 


following ointment :—To ointment of dealthea, 
one ounce, add flower of sulphur, three ounces, 


mixt with fine rendered hog's lard, until * 
| 0 
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of proper consistency for anointing the skin; 
then card or curry well the beast before you lay 
it on, which will raise the scurf and hair, that 
the ointment will sooner come to the parts af- 
fected; and to be rubbed well in, twice in 
twenty-four hours; this will be a remedy, if 
the subject be not far advanced in the disease; 
but if it have ndt the desired effect the ſirst dress- 
ing, repeat it, and give the following medicine 
inwardly: — Powder of gentian root, one ounce; 
bay berries, two ounces ; Peruvian bark, half 
an ounce ; myrrh, half an ounce ; with half a 
pound of molasses mixt and boiled in one 
quart of strong beer for one dose. This inter- 
nal medicine may be given at first, if thought 
necessary; which entirely depends how far the 
infection has made its progress. Its food ought 
to be good, and not dealt s aringly- This will 
have a y=U tendency to banish the dregs of 

overty from the system, which is often the 

undation of the disease. 


OINTMENT FOR DESTROYING LICE. 

Take finel wdered Cayan pepper, or 
stavesacre, = * with how's lard. Rub it 
well on the back, and places where they are, 
which will destroy them if properly applied. 

Young cattle are very subject to lice, if they 
have been hardly dealt with in winter, by be- 
ing turned out in cold and severe weather, 
without food. sufficient to support the frame in 
good condition. 


Some people get a quantity of mercury, and 
mix it —— for the ns — ren but 1 
would earnestly recommend that this. dangerous 
medicine may not be attempted in this way. 
It has been often A with ill ä 

2 | 
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and even cost the animal its life. The above 
will effect a cure with safety, and cattle will 
generally get rid of it themselves when put to 
good grass. | 


OINTMENT FOR SORE TEATS OR PAPS. 


There are some cows very much addicted to 
Sore teats, which are very troublesome to the 
animal when milked, and often blood, which 
invites the flies, who become a very great nui- 
Sance, and if the teats be not duly treated, in 
time, they often rot, which is found very dis- 
- agreeable ; but, with a small degree of care and 
attention, much trouble may be saved. 
Take oll of bitter almonds, and lay a little 
upon the teats, before beginning to milk, and 
anoint them well after, ad if it was conveni- 
ent once in the middle of the day, if the case 
require it, and if the flies follow them very 
much, add a little train oil, which will disband 
them totally. This, with care and persever- 
ancc, will be found to have good effects, 


On Cows calving before the exfiration of nine 
months, commonly called casting or slififung the 
Calf, &c. 9 EIT, 

'This misfortune has met with few professors 
who have attempted to account for its origin 
and causes, and yet, in some instances, it seems 
self- evident. It is well known, that great losses 
have been sustained whenever this became 
general in a herd of black-cattle which were 
with calve. It may originate in violent exer- 
cise, or abuse; from leaping hedges and ditches; 
from a foul nauseous smell, or ardent desire, 
commonly called longing; from sudden 5 

| . Eknoc 


* 


| knocks or bruises; and it often takes place 


where there is no reason to suspect any- of the 
above causes. But it will be the most prefer- 
able mode, at all times, to keep those who 
have slipped the calf, and the rest of the cattle, 
as free trom having any communication with 


each other as possible, lest it should become 


infectious: and, without great care and manage 
ment, it may go through the whole stock that 
ate exposed to it. Experience has shewn that 
great danger may be apprehended; it will pa 
you a visit the next season, and do likewise, if 
you keep the same cattle. Ihen whenever this 
accident happens, or is likely to be the case (as 
they generally prepare a little for the event, be- 
tween the cause and calving take place) they 
should be immediately removed to a stall, where 
they have no communication or intercourse with 
the rest of the herd ; quite distant from any 
that may come under the same predicament, 
keeping them as cleanly and quiet as possible. 
And when the beast has dropped the calf, it 
may be, rationally supposed that the want of 
maturity, in every part and function concerned 
for the nutriment of the young, will be the oc- 
casion of some unusual occurrence in the system 
of the animal, where it still happens, to a 
greater or less degree, in what is known by the 
name of Hlacenta, afterburthen, cleaning, or ve- 
cundines, which nature provides, for the purpose 
of conveying nourishment from the mother to 
the Fartus in utero, or young in the womb. 

, This placenta, &c. is grown fast to some part 
of the womb or uterus, and, from the untimely 
birth, is not 142 to leave the station where 
nature placed it for a longer time; therefore, 


. 


whenthe chief object of its functions has escaped, 
| . P 3 83838 


— 
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the nutriment and its yessels corrupt in the womb 
or uterus, which causes a disagreeable and nau- 
seous smell; and, when it is communicated to 
the rest of the cattle with calve, it is no wonder 
that some malady take place, and particularly 
this one under consideration, when it is fre- 
quently confirmed that disagreeable smells may 
be productive of this misfortune ; but, for the 
most effectual method of removing the causes 
of obstruction to throwing off the placenta, 
&c. use the following medicine, called a cleans- 
ing drink. 
ake juniper berries, two ounces ; bay ber- 
ries, one ounce ; gentian root, one ounce ; sal 
ammoniac, one ounce ; salt petre, two ounces ; 
myrrh, half an ounce; cream of tartar, half 
an ounce : this to be boiled in one quart of good 
strong beer, and given for one dose. 
It will be absolutely necessary, in some part 
of this treatise, to enforce a friendly injunction 


on every one of those who have blaek-cattle 


under their care, that every degree of clean- 
liness is necessary, with respect to ſodder and 
housing, that can be used in any other domestie 
affairs; and whoever swerves from this natural 
and _— duty, needs not complain, if his 
filthiness and sluggardly disposition prove the 


means of very considerable losses. It is well 
known that this animal has a very quick per- 


ception of smelling, and will shun, if possible, 
every thing that offends its delicacy ＋ taste: 
therefore, I would 2 recommend to those 
who may have cattle subject to casting the 
ralf, not to offer the prevention of the others, 
by putting tar or burned feathers in their stalls, 
in order to keep off a stronger smell, oreffluvia, 
that might issue from digordered cattle ; but to 
| use 
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use the means before recommended, by a total 
aration, if it can be effected. 

medicine above described has been found 

of infinite service. When cattle do not void or 

get rid of the cleaning soon after calving, this- 

will be found greatly to forward its discharge, 


and scour away any extraneous matter, which. 


the change has caused in the system. | 
Letting blood has been thought a preventative. 
when administered two or three times, even 
after they shewed symptoms of calving prema- 
turely. ; | a 


How to. extract a Calf when it firesents itscif in 


a wrong Hosition. 


Almost every person, who has any thing to 
do with black-cattle, knows in what manner a 


calf ought to make-its first appearance out of. 


the-womb or. uterus, when its dam is in the act 
of parting with it; yet it may be worth notice 
that the right. position is, with its fore-feet and. 
head first, its back towards the cow's back, and- 
the the fore-feet. opposite to each other on the 
sides of the head; and if it appear in any other 
way, it may be deemed to be seated wrong in 
the womb: or: uterus,. the reason of which per- 
haps cannot be easily accounted for; but that 
is of trivial consequence, compared to setting 
it right again, when it is found out of its natural 
ways requires to be immediately delivered. 
It has beers learned; from ocular demonstra- 
tion, that calves present themselves in a variety 
of different postures; and, if any service can 
be rendered by experience, it will be proper to 
degin with the most — ca and then proceed 
as practice has warranted sufficient for example. 
the first ease, if the calf appear in its due 
position, 
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osition, in every respect, except one foot left 
Pehind, this will wich great ease be put to its 
proper place. This is much more advisable 
than attempting to extract it the way it was 
presented. And if both feet be left behind, 
and there be nothing discoverable but the head, 
they must be sought for, and placed properly, 
before any effort be tried to relieve the cow of 
her burthen. Also, if all the four feet are 
where the back ought to have been, it will be 
doing materially wrong to encourage, or expect 
any means to be of service, until the calf's 
back be turned the way of its dam, when it may 
be attempted with success, which ever end may 
be most conveniently come at; but when thete 
is a necessity of turning a calf wholly in the 
womb or uterus, care must be taken that the 
beast be in a favorable situation and position, 
raising her hind parts, which will greatly relieve 
the es, [when the calf may be placed in 
a right position. Also it sometimes occurs that 
the hind parts first make their appearance; but 
this instance rarely happens, and, if the calf 
be right in every particular but this, it will be 
better to attempt a delivery, than to change the 
ends of it. Sometimes a shoulder or other 
may present themselves to the mouth of the 
womb or uterus; and in a case like this, it is 
more intricate than any of the foregoing ones, 
and much depends upon the operator's jugg- 
ment, in finding which end of the calf may be 
brought forward . with. greatest advantage and 
ease to the patient; when great care should be 
taken to choose the tuation and position fa- 
vorable to the beast, in both operations; and 


to use every possible safe means, when the 


creature favors the labour herself. 
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There have also been circumstances known, 
of the calf having a dropsical complaint in its 
head, that caused an unusual largeness or swel- 
ling, and more than usual exertion is required 
to extract it; then a cord may be made fast to 
the under or upper jaws of the calf, by a noose 
or other means, and exertion used only when 
the animal favors the labour herself, &c. 

When this method seems to fail of success, 
or if the calf be dead, it may be cut away from 
the womb with a knife ; but it requires a person 
of great judgment. and care to pertorm'the task : 
for, when an operation of this description is 
necessary, there is more required from the ope- 
rator than in 8 other cases, and any instrue- 
tions, otherwise than knowledge gained by ex- 
perience, will fall greatly short of what, upon 
various occasions, may be required, 

There is also another very material obstruc- 
tion, which frequently happens to the calving 
of black-cattle. It is called a horning of the 
lye or calf-bed, when the passage of it is con- 
tracted into a very small circumference, inso- 
much that, at the. full time of gestation, it will 
not admit so much as the smallest hand, and 

ows so sinewy, or horned, as renders it utterly 
impossible for the cow to calve without assist- 
ance, and many cattle have died under this 
dreadful inconvenience, when it might have 
been easily prevented; but so little has been 
known hitherto of the diseases peculiar to black- 


. cattle, that many thousands have fallen victims 


to — death, that a simple remedy or ope- 
ration might have save. 


In the case before observed, it must take a 
considerable length of time before it is con- 
tracted, as it is often found; but no suspicion 
| Or. 
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or dread can reasonably take place, 
the time when the beast has arrived at the end 
of nine months, her full time of bearing young ; 
when they generally make a regular p tion 
or falling of the parts of generation, for a few 
days or weeks before calving ; but in cases of 
this hornedness of the calf it is observed 
they are backward in making those necessary 
alterations, pre to the approaching 
change; and, when this is noticed, more than 
usual observation ought to be taken, for when 
—— not prepare in 2 regular manner, they 
seldom have the efforts of nature, in due course, 
for the delivery of their burthen. But when 
the beast is observed sick for calving, and has 
reached the end of her time, and any dread of 
this apprehended, there is no or impro- 
— in searching with the hand, in order to 


Satisfied whether that part is open, or grown 


up, as previously described; yet the greatest 
care is necessary, that the inquiry be made with 
judgment, and the hand that is introduced must 
be well lathered with ws $a tallow or 
fresh butter, or some such like thing, that will 
not cause irritation in the neck of the womb. 
rr 
an N a certainty ast bei 
at d full time, with the common sickness 
— 7 for calving, no time should be lost 
until the animal be relieved. The difficulty 
greatly depends on knowing to what degree it is 
- grown up ; it is sometimes so $trait as not to ad- 
mit the end of a finger, but with some exertion 
it may give 80 muc — as a small knife may 
be in ger Are oo - 8 be above 
one inc a in length, and very sharp, 
with a hollow on the back part of the ** 
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for the end of the foremost finger to guide the 
knife when cutting, and to cover the point and 
edge when introduced, which must be covered 
as much as possible with the hand; its handle 
ought to be short, and the foremost finger of 
the operator should always be kept forward on 
the knife, to prevent any danger from the edge 
of the instrument. The horny circle is some - 
times $0 hard and gristly, that it takes more ex 
ertion than may have been expected from the 
nature of the place; but as soon as it is cut 
through, the beast will find a very material dif- 
ference, and strive to void her burthen if possi- 
ble, when every exertion of art ought to be 
used towards her relief. Many people have 
suffered the beast so disordered to die a misera- 
ble death before their eyes, without offering 
to render her any assistance; and some have 
attempted to take the calf out at the side of 
the animal, a ptactice commonly known by 
the name of the Cesarean operation; but the 
other method is much more preferable, when 
hornedness is the occasion of obstruction. But 
operations of this kind in general fail, from 
neglecting the attempt until all rational hopes 
are gone, and the patient so weakened and fa- 
i as to die under the hands of the person 
who has undertaken the task; therefore it is 
recommended that no time be lost in learning 
the cause of any delay in calving, and that 
every exertion be used while the animal has 


strength to undergo the operation and give aid 
to the attempt. And when the business is hap- 


pily over, the parts within that are wounded 
must be taken care of, by providing one pint 
of rectified spirits of wine camphorated, to 
bathe or anoint the wound, and any other pw 
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. that may have been exposed to the air, bruised, 


or over- distended. This may be conveyed up 
the neck of the womb by a syringe or $quirt, 
a spunge or linen rag filled with it, and carried 
thither by a small hand, well fomented with 
some of the foregoing articles for that purpose. 
And keep the beast in a moderately warm and 
comfortable situation, allowing her at all times 
a plentiful supply of good dry and sweet litter, 
and then prepare tlie following medicine, to 
give as soon as the calf is extracted, and the 
wound and other parts are well bathed. | 

Take anniseeds, two ounces ; juniper berries, 
two ounces; bay berries, one ounce ; powder 
of gentian root, one ounce ; molasses, half a 

und: given in three pints of good houshold 
— for one dose, and let the beast rest eight 
or ten hours before any thing more be done; 


then give a mash of malt or bran scalded, tak - 


ing care to keep it warm and dry: and if the 
former ingredients have been got in time, and 
administered judiciously, it will need no more, 
as it chiefly depends on the first effort for doing 


any material service. And when the beast can 


rise to eat, she may be offered a little hay or 
grass, as the season affords. us 


THE FALLING E * OF THE CALE- 

This is most common after a laborious birth, 
or when the calf has been taken away by more 
than usual exertion : also there are cows whose 
make and construction favor those weaknesses 
naturally; but, when this last case is observed, 
care should be taken to alter their stalls (when 
grown heavy with calf) in such a manner as 


will favor their lying, and prevent that over- 
. great 
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great weight, which otherwise will relax and 
distress those generative parts that are always 
giving way to circumstances which nature or 
Situation seem to demand.” . 

The case of a laborious birth, or much fatigue, 
is more serious and dangerous than the other; 
for, when the beast has been much strained by 


parting with her calf, pain and uneasiness suc- 


ceed in the womb ar uterus, insomuch that the 


relaxation has deprived the beast of her powers, 


or that the violence of pain prompts her to at- 


tempt quitting it, as she did the pains of labour; 
and when this latter is the case, she throws out 
voluntarily every thing that gives her pain or 


distress. 7 
If there are any symptoms of this description 


about the beast, à Constant watch ought to be 


set to prevent, if possible, the dangerous conse- 
quences that might ensue from inflammation 
and cold, or the least extraneous or dirty sub- 
stance will prevent its staying in its proper 
place, if ever 80 judiciously placed. 2 

If the calf-bed come down, and proper as- 
sistance cannot be procured immediately, it 
may be laid on a clean linen sheet, and co- 
vered with the same, as the irritation of the 
cloth will be much less dangerous than the air, 
or other disagreeable things, such as litter or 


dirt of any kind: and when it is put back to its 


proper place, all the — that have been ex- 
posed to the air or cold should be well bathed 
with rum, brandy, or spirits of wine mixt with 
new. milk, which will prevent any inflammation 
taking place: and when the person begins to 
t it in its proper seat, the placenta or clean- 
ing should be taken away, if it can be got with- 
out bleeding, and the calf- bed lifted up to the 
; Q place ; 
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lace; and the operator must double or clench 


is hand, and put it to the middle part of the 
bed or lye, then gently thrusting it into its 


. ; and when it is up, the hand should not 
e withdrawn until it begin to feel warm, and 
the natural motions of placing itself in the po- 
sition it ought to be in begin to take place; 
then the hand may be moderately drawn back 
again, and particular care taken to watch the 
animal until any danger be over; then apply 
the following medicine : 2 

Take anniseeds, two ounses; juniper berries, 
two ounces ; bay berries, one ounce; coriander 
seeds, one ounce ; powder of gentian root, one 
_ ounce; molasses, half a pound: these to be 
given in three po of good houshold beer, and 
the beast may be led gently down a hill; which 
will be greatly advantageous to placing the calt- 
bed right. * 0 . & * » 


When those means fall short of effecting the 


wished-for good purposes, recourse may be had 
to making : — to put behind the 5 of 
the cow, to prevent its falling down; and some 
have advised the sewing it up, with a wax or 
itched thread, until it would stay of itself; 
ut it would be much better if it could be done 
without this last method. Bey 


MURRAIN OR GARGLE, . 
Commonly called the Pestilential Fever, or 
Hyanstriking. . 
This distemper has been the most fatal to 
black-cattle of any that ever was known; not 
only upon the Continent, but in Great Britain 
and her islands; and scarcely any country es- 
_ this dreadful calamity, at some time or 
other. 


The 
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The difference of climate and seasons makes 
a very material change in the symptoms and 
progress of this pestilential disease; and we 
are so happily surrounded hy sea, and our lands 
in such high cultivation, that we do not stand 
so severely exposed to its ravages as many 
other parts of the world. *. | E 

Its causes have hitherto been attributed to 
originate, either directly or indirectly, from the 
state of the air; as it has been observed to take 
its rise, and rage most, where there was any 
long continued sameness in the atmosphere; 
such as long thick fogs, unwholesome dews, 
hot sultry winds, or a great drought, the season 
chill and rainy for any length of time; or any 
other extreme that tends to change tlie nature 
of their aliment, or the state of their bodies to 
any great degree. It does not appear at all 
times alike, but is entirely guided by circum- 
Stances peculiar to situations and seasons. It 
has been most frequently the case in England, 
that cattle in the highest condition were first 
Seized, and most severely held in the disorder; 
therefore it was conjectured that those whose 
blood was richest were most subject to the dis- 
ease, which confirms it to be of the putrid kind. 

Symftoms—of this distemper are not uni- 
formly the same in this country, on account of 
different parts of the animal being affected ; 
which is supposed to be from the habit of body 
and the disposition of parts. Sometimes they 
ure attacked internally, and before any external 
symptoms appear, they may be past all the ef- 
orts of medicinal aid ; but the most general 


| symptoms are a swelling about the roots of the 


tongue and gullet in the inside, and the swelled 
R parts 
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parts soon become blackish or yellow, which 
require to be cut away immediately ; also about 
that part, on the outside, frequently rises with a 
hard swelling, which must be cut and scarified ; 
and when it is exposed to the air, most proba- 
bly it will turn black; then whatever part of it 
shews such disposition must be totally cut 
away, and the wound filled with salt-petre to 
make it suppurate, and prevent a mortification. 
The beast will, mostly, after its first attack, 
shew symptoms of uneasiness about the throat, 
by holding out its head, and shaking its ears, 
finding a difficulty in swallowing any thing it 
may take by way of food, and in a very few 
days be deprived of eating any at all. 


 Remedy.—As soon as there is any suspicion 
of the beast being infected, bleeding plentifully 
is necessary; and if the state of the air be un- 


wholesome, they should be kept in a moderately 
warm house, and not exposed to its putrid qua · 


lities. The stall should be strongly scented, 
by rubbing upon the stones or timber tar and 
asafcetida, whose smell and effluvia will prevent 
the tainted air from falling upon the lungs of 


the animal, | 
A s soon as any swelling is perceived exter- 
nally, on whatever part of the beast, it must 


be scarified; and all the black or yellowish sub- 
stances must be cut away, and the place filled 
with salt-petre, which will cause a — 4 
and running of matter, that will relieve the 
over-loaded vessels in the neighbourhood of 
the disordered parts; then a strong wash of 


salt and water must be prepared, made luke- 


warm, to bathe the wound and parts adjacent, 
which will, in part, stop that putrid nn 
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that was hurrying to the seat of the disease; 
for without a speedy discharge from the dis- 
order, all hopes of recovery will very soon be 
over. When the operator is performing his 
part of the task about the be) or glandular 
part of the throat, he must take great care 
where he has the windpipe, lest he should ter- 
minate, by an accident, the existence of the 
animal: and when the wound is properly 
dressed, be careful to keep it clean; then pre- 
pare the following medicine: 

Take powder of gentian root, two ounces; 
powder of = berries, one ounce ; turmeric, 
one ounce ; Venice treacle, one ounce ; cream 
of tartar, one ounce ; soft sugar, a quarter of a 
pound : these to be boiled in three pints of 
good houshold beer, and given for one dose. 

If the contagion becomes general in any part 
of the country, it will be found necessary to 
prevent its spreading as much as possible, by 
putting-the cattle into such situation and condi- 
tion as the distemper may not affect them $0 
Severely. If any apprehensions of its appear- 
ance arise, the cattle should be bled plentifully, 
and their food should be of such a nature as 
neither to make them lax nor costive. It 
should consist of mashes, such as malt, bran, 
or other grain, ground or bruised; and plenty 
of good soft water. Their diet ought to be 
rather sparingly given, and all their liquids 
tasted with salt or vinegar. They should not 


be suffered to graze much in the fields; also 


their stalls or houses, and the gristles of their 
noses, ought to be well rubbed with tar and 
asafcetida, as before recommended. Be parti- 
cularly careful, if any should die in the dis- 
ord er, that they be buried so deep as no dogs 
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shall get to the carrion, or the country may 
be soon infected by that means: and if the 
body be not sufficiently lax, give the following 
dose, at any time, by way of preventative : 
Take Epsom salts, three ounces ; Glauber's 
Salts, 2 ounces; salt-petre, 2 ounces: boiled in 
one quart of water, and given for one dose. 
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I. is related by Lancisi, a famous Italian phy- 
Sician, that between the second of August 1713, 
and April 1714, there died, of this fatal disor- 
der, * thirty thousand black cattle and buffaloes 
in the ecelesiastical states of Rome: it also 
raged with great violence about that time in 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and Lithuania, 
with heavy losses to the inhabitants of those 
states; and about 1730-1 it made its appear- 
ance in France and Denmark, where it made 
great havoc for some years; and about the year 
1744 it was said to be brought by some traders 
into Essex, who had bought calves in Holland, 
or some other of the low country provinces, 
which had the infection, and spread the con- 
tagion through several counties, until it became 
2 matter of consequence to the state, insomuch 
that on the thirteenth of February, 1745, an 
act of Parliament. was passed, that py pro- 
bable or possible means should be used, by of- 
ficers appointed for the purpose, of preventing 
its ing further. Premiums were given to 
those who killed their. cattle so soon as the in- 
fection made its appearance ; also fines were 
imposed upon every one who acted. contrary to 
the then established laws, respecting driving, 
exposing, or selling cattle supposed or found. 
caught with the disorder. However, every pre- 
caution which. could be suggested at that time 
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roved ineffectual ; and his Majesty in council 
issued out fresh orders and regulati *.s, but they 
were attended with very little success for some 
length of time. 

It became $0 alarming to the country in ge. 
neral, that many eminent men in the profession 
of physic, in different parts of England, en- 
gaged 2 in the study of remedying this 
calamitous distemper; but differed widely in 
their sentiments, whether it was of the infec- 
tious kind of disease, or from a malignancy 
originating in the state of the air, or some pe- 
culiarity in the nature of their aliment. How- 
ever, the bickering and contradictory spirit 
which prevailed amongst them nearly silenced 
some of the ablest professional men from ap- 
8 in behalf of the public; especially a 

r. Barker, who wrote an ingenious pamphlet 
on the subject, and whose method proved more 
successful than many others, whose pretensions 
were more strenuously palmed upon the public. 
From the history of the disorder, in general, 
it appears to differ in its symptoms and effects, 
according to the different parts or seasons, as 
explained by many who wrote on the subject 
at the time when its ravages were so severely 
felt in England and Ireland. cg 

There is not the least doubt but the distem- 
per is infectious, and may enter the system 
either by inspiration or absorption; therefore, 
whatever method could be adopted for the pre- 
vention, or extermination of so dreadful a con- 
tagion on its first appearance, would be doing 
an essential service to the country where it 
threatened to make its ravages. 
At the two different periods when it last vi- 
sited England, its spreading was much owing * 
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the carelessness of those whose cattle were first 


seized; and if the state had interfered at that 


time with a proper execution of their autho- 


rity, the many ills which they suffered by it 


might in all probability have been averted. To 
cut down a whole herd, and bury them deep 
upon the spot, and not to suffer one beast of 
any kind to come upon the ground for the space 
of one whole year, would be a trivial expence 
to the public, compared with the losses which 
have been sustained, and mostly by ignorance, 
stupidity, or the knavery of that description of 
dealers who would sacrifice every principle of 
honor, and the good of their country, to a tri- 
vial moiety of gain. | 
England and her islands are in such high cul- 
tivation, and so happily surrounded with whole- 
some sea breezes, that it is rarely to be expected 
any extremity in the seasons should contami- 
nate the air, or their aliment, so as to favor or 
occasion any such contagion amongst the cattle. 
It is universally allowed, that much depends 
en the nature of the season and condition of 
the animal, for the rapidity of its spreading. 
If it should be brought into this country in the 
winter season, and be paid little respect to, or 
thought of trivial consequence, until the wea- 
ther become hot, or a scarcity of water, or a 
long continuance of easterly winds, it might be 
very difficult to overcome; when on its first ap- 
pearance very little exertion might have sup- 
pressed the infection totally. 3 
Upon the Continent they are much more ex- 
posed to its fury than we, owing to their large 
tracts of land producing a greater sameness in 
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to a great distance without the interference of 
purer alr. | I) TOLL | 
Hides, or different kinds of traffic, have fre- 
quently spread the contagion ; also, leaving any 
part of the carcase of the dead beasts exposed 


or in the way of dogs, or other carniverous ani - 


mals, is very dangerous to the neighbourhood 
where it may bo‚‚ +7 

From the strietest remarks on practical ex- 
perience, it has been found very difficult to meet 
with any general plan to be a standard of treat- 
ment, under such a variety of situations and 
circumstances as the contagion presents itself 
to us. 1. ws, f 

The learned have agreed that elevated places, 
warm houses, where the air can be hindered 
from penetrating on that side the current falls, 
fumigations with smoke of wood, weeds, turf or 
vinegar thrown on live: coals, keeping clean 
their stalls, and scenting them with tar, asafce- 


tida, or any other strong wholesome smell, that. 


will tend to destroy the infectious. effluvia; a 
more plentiful blood-· letting is necessary, on or 
before the attack, than in most disorders, wash - 
ing their skin all over well, with soap and water 
the chilness just taken off; then rubbed per- 
feetly dry, and a continuation of rubbing, brush- 
ing, and currying, to keep the skin clean all 
over the body, and when this is done, cover 
the beast with warm dry clothing, which will 
create a brisk perspiration, and throw off matter 
that would otherwise have quickly advanced 
the putrid state of the blood, but by quick mo- 
tion, and evacuations in every part of the sys- 
tem, the fury of the distemper may be consi- 
derably abated. 9 
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Their aliment should be mashes of bran, gruel 
made of barly or rye flower, seasoned with a 
little common salt, vinegar, or oil of vitriol, re- 
duced to the consistency of a common acid. 
They may have a little hay or grass, to keep 
the first stomach in its proper sphere of rumi- 
nating or chewing the cud, and at the same 


time take care the animal have great plenty of 


good soft water; but as soon as ever the crea- 
ture gives over chewing the cud, hay and grass 


must be given up, and give the mashes and gruel, 


as before recommended. | nd 
Purging to an extreme is dangerous, so is cos- 
tiveness also ; therefore a medium ought to be 
preferred, which may be the best regulated by 

paying an earlier attention to their diet. 
hen a cow that gives milk, or has given of 
late, is infected, particular care should be taken 
to draw from her all the milk or matter which 
could be got from her udder. Washing the 
roots of the to and mouth well with salt 
and water, is of material benefit, and taking 
particular notice whether there be any blotches, 
tubercles, or swelling, about that part, either in- 
ternally .or externally, where. the immediate 
cutting away, or scarifying, must be performed 
(according to Mr. Rowlin's plan in the Treatise) 
and a suppuration brought on by. salt-petre, &c. 
The author was called upon to attend. herds 
of cattle travelling into the southern counties, 
when this epidemical distemper raged in this 
country, which gave him an opportunity. of 
making observations in different parts; and 
from his accounts there was a dissimilarity in 
the general symptoms of that which spread 
about 1745, and that which raged in 1765, &c. 
in the first, blotches arising all over the body, 
were 
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were the most common-external symptom, ac- 
companied with a cough and hoosing; in the 


latter, its first appearance was more in the roots 


of the tongue, or glandular parts of the throat: 


yet · in both cases . evacuations were the 
0 


most successful, by unloading the system of 
grossness, and gently keeping the body open, 
without any extreme, were found the most ad- 
visable. | Soo BD US” 

| The following extracts, collected by the edi- 
tor from the best authorities at those times, 
were found, by experience, the most success. 
ful and approved methods of treatment, in dit. 
ferent parts of the country, when the murran 
Spread its ravages in England, &c. anno 1744 
to 1750, and also from 1765 to 1770. At those 
times the recipes and cures were very nu- 
merous, and assiduously offered to the public, 


and many of them recommended only by their. 


inventorsz but at a time of general distress, 
people often become credulous, and are led 
away by the most unsystematic jargon that can 
be ne ypon the senggs of individuals. 
learned and judicious physician.of Hunt- 
ington (P. kayard, M. D. and F. R. S.) has 
given the most rational account of the distem- 
per, and its cure or prevention, of any who 
wrote on the subject at that time, and may be 
found worthy notice of the public, if at any fu- 
ture period that calamitous distemper should 
invade the territories of Great Britain, or any 
other part of the northern climes. 
A short Account of the Murrain, or what is vul- 
garly called Hyanstriking, and is also known 
by several other names. | 
This distemper very often begins with an 
| emphysema, 
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5 22 or a flatulent, crackling swelling, 


6 attended with a mortifying blackness. 

"Re This swelling will alarm you with a crackling 
: noise, when touched, and the part becomes in- 
e sensible; it sometimes begins in the mouth, 


f other times in the head, back, abdomen, legs, 
7 or any other part of the body. | 


4 The emphysema sometimes does not appear 
| till the last stage of the disease. 4 
i. This disease appears to me to be a most ac- 
s, cute and violent fever, attended: with a particu- 
8. lar contagion, and this is after some time accom- 
f. panied with a peripneumony and inflammation 
in of the stomach and intestines: the peripneu- 
14 mony seems to be produced by the preceding 
se high fever. There is an absolute necessity of 
u- large and repeated bleedings in the beginning of 
ic, the disease. -Plentiful bleeding, immediately 
ir upon the beast being seized, is of great advan- 


85 tage; but if it be deferred only a few hours, 
ed bleeding rather oppresses the beast than allevi- 
an MW ates the symptoms. | 
The quantity of blood to be taken away 
nt- shouid be always determined by the strength of 
12s the fever and the violence of its symptoms. 
From a large cow take six or seven quarts of 
blood, at proper intervals, and give her as much 
bran-water as she chooses to drink; it should 
be made a little tart or sourish, either with 
common vinegar, or spirit of vitriol, and imme- 
diately after the first bleeding the beast should 
have the following medicines. . 
Take camphor, three drachms; _— two 
ounces ; nitre in powder, half an ounce ; Venice 
treacle, half an ounce : mix these in three pints 
of water or beer, and give it immediately after 
each bleeding. | | 
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During the whole disease the utmost care 
imaginable must be used to keep the beast 
warm. Unless special regard be paid to this 
circumstance, no medicines will be found effi. 
cacious enough to remove the disease; there. 
fore, all holes in the cow-house ought to be 
stopped, to prevent the current of air through 
such places; likewise every nine or ten hours 
may be given the following drench, viz. 
Take valerian root, Virginian snake root, of 
each three ounces, bruised; add good beer, 
five pints: boil it over a slow fire for near half 
an hour, then strain off the decoction; and 
lastly, add vinegar, five or six table spoonfuls; 
Venice t.eacle; of each half an ounce. Mix 
when lukewarm, let the whole be given, it may 
be given every nine or ten hours, or occasion- 
ally. 
N. B. It is @ matter of the greatest imfrortance 
k to manage the emfihysema, or cracking swelling, 
1 For on the firofier management of it defiends almost 
= the whole cure. | | J 
First foment round the sides of the emphy- : 
2 
8 
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Sema with oil vitriol, oil terebinth, vinegar, 

Take equal parts of each, except oil of vitriol: 

| of this last take as much as will just render it 

| Sharp enough for external use. This hot ap- 

| plication is in order to suppress the rapid pro- 

| | |  gress of the morbid, till proper endeavours are 
Y made to extirpate. the morbific matter. In 

Short, the chief part of the management con- 

sists in clearing the mortifying substance. 

Take a sharp knife, and make a longitudinal 

| incision, the whole length .of the emphysema, 

| | and then amputate all the livid substance, till F: 
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the communication of living and dead flesh is 4 
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totally 5eparated ; when the mortified matter is 
wholly cut away, the sound parts will bleed 
freely, which will be a good symptom. After 


bleeding a moderate quantity, it will be neces- 


sary to stop the bleeding, which may be done 
with an actual cautery, if the part will admit 
of it. Dress the wound afterwards with oil 
terebinth, spirit of sal ammoniac, of each one 
ounce, honey half an ounce mixt. Fill the 
wound with pledgets of toc. 
The next dressing, the wound ought to be 
well dressed with a decoction made of warm 
aromatic plants, such as wormwood, tansy, camo- 
mile, and such like, with spirit of wine camphor- 
ated and spirit of sal ammoniac in it, in order, 
if possible, to make the wound digest, by which 
the slough will separate; after this the ulcer 
may be treated as one from an ordinary abscess. 


N. B. Mien this evil begins in the mouth the 
Symfitoms are evident, 7 the mouth being generally 
ehen, and a matter falling therefrom ; ” ofiening 

th 1des of 
the tongue, a large blackish coloured substance, 
which will easily pield to the firessure of your fin- 
. £1 | : 

The method of treatment. — First, gag the 
cow—secondly, provide yourself with a sharp 


knife, and totally extirpate all the discoloured 


flesh from the s0und substance, which may be 
done at one cut, by giving your knife a suitable 


turn, according to its situation; if the wound 


bleed freely, do not be too hasty in stopping 
the flux of blood. 

Dress the wound with Ægyptiacum, half an 
ounce, spirit of wine camphorated, oil vitriol, 
and a little honey; let the wound be dressed 

| R 2 | three 


three or four times a 4 till the discharge 
— — 14 „ 1% YES 
| Tenam' Treatise an Cattle, hage 569. 


The learned and judicious Peter Layard of 
Huntington, M. D. and F. R. S. whose resi- 
dence in the country, joined to his universal 
humanity, necessarily afforded him frequent op- 
portunities to remark the beginning and pro- 
gress of the contagious distemper which pre- 
vailed among the horned cattle in this kingdom 
a few years ago, particularly from about the 
year 1765 to 1770; being then applied to by 
government for his advice, gave the following 
as the result of many carefully repeated obser- 
vations he had made on that melancholy occa- 
SION, he 4 a 


amn The first appearance of this 
infection, is a decrease of appetite ; a poking 
qut of the neck, implying some difficulty of de- 
glution ; a shaking of the head, as if the ears 
were tickled; a hangin down of the ears, and 
deafness ; a dulness of the eyes, and a moving ty 
and fro, in a constant uneasiness. All these 
signs, except the last, increase till the fourth 
day; then ensue a stupidity and unwillingness to 
move, great debility, a tatal loss of appetite, a 
running at the eyes and noe, gpmetimnes Sick ness 
and throwing up of bile, a husky cough and 
shivering. "Lhe fever, which was continual the 
three first days, now rises and increases to- 
wards the evening; the pulse is all along quiek, 
cantracted and uneven. A constant diarrhcea, 
or scouring of fœtid green faces, a stinking 
breath, a nauseous steam from the skin, infect 
the air in which the morbid creatures are placed. 
Their blood is very florid, hot and frothy; their 
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urine is high coloured: the roof of the mouth 
and the barbs are ulcerated. Tumours, or 
boils, are to be felt under the fleschy membrane 
of the skin; and eruptions appear all along 
their limbs, and about their bags. If a new 
milk-cow is thus ill, her milk dries up gradually, 
her purging is more violent, and on the fourth 
day she is commonly dry. There is such sha 
ness in the dung of the diseased, that a visible 
irritation is observed, during some time, in their 
fundament. They groan much, and are worse 
in the evening, and mostly when they lie down. 
These symptoms continue increasing till the 
seventh day, on which, generally, though some- 
times protracted till the ninth, the crisis or 
turn takes place. 

„ Bulls and oxen are not so violently attacke 
as cows and calves; and of these, cows with 
calf, and weakly cow-calves, are in the greatest 
danger. 

« If-a cow with calf, at the critical time of 
this disease, slips her calf, she then takes her 
fodder and recovers. Some may only give signs 
of such abortion, and bear their calf several 


days, nay even weeks, before they slip it, and 


yet recover. Calves receive the infection from- 
the cow, by sucking her milk; and may also, 
if first seized, infect the cow. | 

This disease takes place at all times and 
seasons; but in summer and autumn it will rage 
most. The fate of the beast is generally deter- 
mined on the seventh day from the invasion; 
though it has sometimes been delayed till the 
ninth. ky | | 


& If eruptions appear all over the skin, or 


boils, as big as pigeons” eggs, in different parts 
of the body, but epecially from the head to 
os rb 3 3 
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the tail, along each side of the back-bone, and 
so ripe as to discharge putrid and stinking mut - 
ter; if large abscesses are formed in the horns, 
or in any part of the body; if the dung is be- 
come more consistent and hard; if the utine- is 
thick, and not quite so high coloured as before; 
if the beast has had a shivering, succeeded by 
a general glow of heat, upon which the fever 
has abated, and the pulse beats regularly ; if 
the nose be sore or scabbed; if the eyes look 
bright and brisk, and if the beast pricks up its 
ears upon a person going into the hovel, and 
will eat a little hay or pease; these symptoms 
will determine that the creature is out of danger. 

« But if, on the seventh day, the eruptions, 


or boils, are decreased in bulk, or have totally 


disappeared, without having broke or discharged 
outwardly; if the scouring continue almost con- 
stantly ; if the breath be very hot, while the 
body, limbs, and horns are cold; if the groan- 
ing and difficulty of breathing are increased; if 
the running from the nose and eyes is lessened; 
if the eyes are dim, and sunk into the head, 
with a perfect stupidity; if the urine is dark 
coloured, the pulse intermitting, and a cadave- 


rous smell is observed, we may assuredly pro- 


nounce the creature to be near its end. 

© Ramazini's emphysema was met with. All 
the carcases that were opened appeared exte- 
nuated by the scouring. Upon opening the 
skin, much stinking air rushed out, and some- 
times a purulent and sanious discharge. The 
vessels of the brain were turgid, and filled with 


blood of a very red colour and loose texture; 


the ventricles filled with water. The membranes 
of the nose, the glands, the whole extent of 
che frontal sinus, and the pith of the horns, were 

| highly 
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highly inflamed, ulcerated, and full of small 
abscesses. There was the same appearance in 
the mouth, and about the glands of the throat. 
The lungs were inflamed with livid sphacelated 
spots, here and there loaded with 7 — 
and the cellular texture was frequently distended 
with air. The heart was large, flabby, and 
dark coloured, containing in its ventricles clots 
of black blood, of a very loose texture, with- 
out serum; the fat about it was a bright yellow. 
The liver was large; its blood and biliary ves- - 
sels were fully extended with dark fluid blood, 
and very deep coloured bile : the substance of 
the liver was so rotten, as to separate on the 
least touch. The gall-bladder was stretched to 
a great size, and full of greenish bile. The 
cesophagus was ulcerated in some. The paunch 
was distended with air, flabby, and contained 
a large substance, like a dried turf, consisting 
of fodder hardened to that degree. There were 
several appearances of gangrene on all the sto- 
machs. The honey-comb had no fluid in it, 
but some pappy fodder. The manifold con- 
tained, between its plaits, a great deal of dried 
fodder which clung to their sides. The run- 
net-bag was empty, but highly inflamed and 
gangrened in several places. All the intestines 
were empty, and beset with red and black spots. 
The kidneys and bladder were large, without 
urine. The kidneys were of a loose texture, 
easily torn. 1K | 
The flesh of some was livid, in others of 
a lively red; but it soon turned green. The 
fat that remained was of a bright yellow. In 
such cows as were with calf, the uterus was 
gangrened in several parts, and the water in- 
eluded in it stunk most intolerably. The 3 
5 ä lence 
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lence of the disease appeared to have sometimes 
fixed itself on the vital part, and sometimes on 
another, and frequently in more places than one. 


„Tu cure. —“ The beasts should be kept in 
well aired houses, and be plentifully bled, from 
two quarts to one, according to their age and 
strength. They should be washed with water 
and vinegar, to clear the skin from filth, and 
be frequently rubbed, which affords them much 
pleasure as well as benefit. A rowel should be 
made, as soon as possible, in the dewlap, and 
it Should be kept open for some time aftex the 
cure. If the dung be hard, a cooling purge 
should be given, aud plenty of anti-septic drinks, 


such as bran-water, vinegar, bitters, salts; hut 


no hay till they chew the cud. The mouth, 
barbs, and nostrils, should be washed carefully 
and frequently. If a purging comes on by the 
fourth day, it should be checked, by warm me- 
dicines proper to throw the morbid matter off 
by the skin, such as snake weed, and other 
warm plants, .or Venice treacle, with which 
Mr. Montgomery“ cured six beasts out of seven. 
If the colour of the mouth becomes dark, the 
creature cold, the dung black and fœtid, and 
the discharge from the mouth and nose sanious, 
an ounce of jesuits-bark or oak-bark, with 
snake- root or other warm ingredients, should 
be given every four hours; to prevent mortifi- 
cation. If matter be formed in the horns, or 
any part of the body, an opening should be 
made there, as also in the emphysema, and 


digested by warm applications. If a purging 


— 6 after the crisis, the bowels should be 
emptied with a smart purge, after which a 
draught of warm ale may be given at night. 
3 | On 
* One of the Doctor's neighbours in the country. 
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On recovery, the beats Should be gradually 
exposed to cald air, and by degrees habituated 
Remarks on the Distemſier amongst Cattle, occa- 
_ Stoned by a frafror entitled, The Success of Dr. 
Barker's Method, Sc. in the last suffilement, 
lage 686, Gentleman's Magazine, 1141. 


Nat long after this distemper had begun to 
rage in the neighbourhood of London, a-pam- 
phlet was published on this suhject, said to be 
wrote hy a — and since owned by Dr. 
Barker, endeayouring to prove, amongst other 
things the falsity of the opiniun that the diszase 
was infectious. 1 28 
In this he appeared almost singular; most, 
if not all those who searched into the nature of 
this distamper, both physicians and others, were 
convinced, and to their irretrievable loss, that 
it was infectious, (See vol. 15, page 631, B.) 

The legislature, from the strictest inquiry, 
and most careful examination of evidence, con- 
vdered it in this light, and prudently invested 
proper persons with authority. to act far the 
good of the community. | | 

_ The continuance, progress, cessasion and re- 
vival of the disease in different places, the suc · 
eess of the measures to put a stop to it when 
pursued with vigour, and the ill consequences 
of neglecting them, all unite to prove that the 
distemper is really infectious, and is communi- 
cated like all other infectious discases; and 
consequently, that to prevent that communica- 
tion, — all the methods which have been suc- 
cessfully employed for the like purpose in other 
infectious diseases, is the highest prudence. 
To propagate an opinion, therefore, that the 

discase 


4 
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disease is not infectious, is not merely propa- 
gating a mistaken speculative notion, but tends 
to set aside that care, and dissipate those fears, as 
unnecessary, which would lead us to the only 
| 2 methods for securing ourselves from 
It is not surprising that ingenious persons, in 
forming a judgment of things, somewhat re- 
mote from their profession, where evidence is 
doubtful, sometimes commit mistakes. The 
greatest sagacity, exerted in the most benevo- 
lent and upright intention, cannot always pro- 
tect us from error. But where those are the 


governing principles, the prepossession must be 


uncommonly strong, if they do not in obvious 
mistakes, and where the evidence is indisputa- 
ble, quickly become converts to truth, and join 
heartily in repairing the injuries which a mis- 
guided judgment may have occasioned. | 
A conduct like this might naturally have 
been expected, from a gentleman of so much 
candour and ingenuity ; it was, therefore, the 
more astonishing to observe, that neither the 
almost infinite opportunities of being convinced 
by the sufferers themselves, nor the united suf: 
frages of his brethren, nor the resolutions of the 
legislature, founded on the most authentic 
proof; nor, lastly, the regulations directed by 
authority, in consequence of repeated applica- 
tions from different parts of the country, have 
hitherto induced him to think the distemper 
infectious. If the letter to which I refer speaks 
his sentiments, it was probably never intended 
to be laid before the public; 1t would be unge- 
nerous, therefore, to be severe in animadverting 
upon it. One or two passages however may be 
takeu notice of, as they seem to imply reflections 
a upon 
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upon the understandings of those who dissent 
from him, the physicians in particular, as un- 
genteel as unmerited. E258 by 


© 1 find (says the Doctor, page 607) not only 


« the dealers in cattle in general, but even peo- 
ple, who, by their education and station in 
“Ute, one would have expected to have been 
« better judges of the nature of distempers, are 
* $0 thoroughly prepossessed with a notion of 
its being infectious, that it is only preachi 


to the, winds to say any thing against it.” 


Again —“ I wish physicians would think more 
closely on this subject, and not debase them- 
« selves, and their art, by falling in with the 
* 2 of farmers, and cow-keepers.” 
veral — have thought closely, ob- 
served carefully, and without prepossesston, 
every thing that occurred to them on that sub- 
ject, and as, in their opinion, it neither debases 
themselves nor their art to think right, even 
with farmers and cow-keepers, so they presume 
to recommend it to that gentleman's consi- 
deration once more, whether it is not of the 
most pernicious consequence, to persuade peo- 
ple that the distemper is not, if in reality it 
should prove to be infectious, and that it is so 
has appeared, and still appears, from fatal ex- 
perience. 4 | | 


The writer of this paper believes it in his 


power, were it necessary, to demonstrate, that 
the disease which has swept off multitudes of 
cattle in Denmark, Brabant, Holland, &c. and 
continues to rage in some of those countries, 
was infectious. That this disease was imported 
into England, and as it is — — by 
means of calves, which some English traders 


were tempted with by the low price to purchase | 
; In 
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in Holland or the Low Countries: that these 


_ calves, having the infection about them, were 


brought over to Essex, and the disease spread 
from the lower parts of this country, and ad- 
vanced to the markets and faits near London: 


chat from hence it has been propagated, by the 


same means, to all those parts in the neighbour- 
ing counties, where it has since appeared: that 
by bringing cattle from infected places, it has 
broke out in places where it had once 
been extinguished: and that very few if an 


instances can be produced of the distemper's . 


appearing in any part of the country where the 
infection cannot be traced from some other part, 
where'the sickness was then or had raged. 
And further it appears that this disease, like 
most infectious diseases affecting mankind, and 
imported from distant countries, grows milder 
the longer it stays with us. 

When the plague first broke out with violence 
in London, 'medicines and methods of every 
kind seemed ineffectual, every thing yielding 


to its fury, and the artists themselves were often 


forced to fly for their own security. By degrees 
its violence abated, proper applications took 
effect, and what afforded no relief at first, after- 
wards cured the patient. | 
—_ in = present case, when the disease 

t appeared amongst cattle, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, it seemed too — 52 ad- 
mit of relief; a few indeed recovered out of 


the multitudes, by.the benefit of great strength 


in the creature, great care and constant attend- 


Anse dn the owner, though it was frequently as- 


cribed to some particular regimen or-medicine. 


The case is now altered; the symptoms are 
become more moderate, and numbers recover; 
| | Some 
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some with none, some witli very little assist- 
ance, exclusive of the farmer's necessary at- 
tendance and warm housing. ee ee 

At the first it was declared, by a great num- 
ber of gentlemen and farmers, that ing in 
very large, or in moderate, or in small quanti- 
ties, and repeatedly, were equally unserviceable. 

The progress of the disease was so quick, 
that a mortification had often seized- the in- 


ward parts before it was taken notice of: bleed- 


ing in these circumstances only hastened death. 

But this remedy now seems to be of consi- 
derable service, and ought to be used liberally 
whenever the beast is attacked, and the earlier 
the better. To which observation the writer 
of this paper presumes to add the following 

Instructions to the Farmers, &c. 

First, Avoid the infection with the utmost di- 
ſigence, cheerfully complying with the regula- 
tions enjoined by authority for the public good. 

Secondly, Trust to none of the celebrated 
medicines that may be proposed to you; most 
that have been offered are known to be ineffec- 
tual, and many of them are extremely injuri- 
ous. 8 7 „ HPO fc + oh 

If your cattle are attacked, and you can try 
any methods without infringing the public or- 
ders, bleed plentifully, repeatedly ; keep their 
bodies open with lenitive electuary and m 
Salts; an ounce of the first, a quarter of the 
last, may be given in gruel, once in eight or 
twelve hours, as occasion may require. 

Give them no dry meat from the first attack, 
till the huskiness and hardness and heat of the 
skin abate. Let their mashes be thin, given 

1 390") 33 Warm, 
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warm, and very often, a little at once: keep 
them dry and warm. TIA 

Give no warm Spicy drenches, the first four 
or five days ; during this time a quart of: warm 
water, three or four spoonful of vinegar, and 
then sweetened with honey, may be given every 
six or eight hour s. 9 

When the disease abates, an ounce of anni. 
seeds and of cummin seeds, and half as much 
elecampane root powdered, given in a pint of 
tar-water, will probably be the most effectual 
remedy, repeated once or twice in twenty- four 
hours, or as occasion may require. | 

The disease has now lived through all the 
seasons; the cattle, have been kept upon all 
sorts of ground, fed with all sorts of meat, and 
in all possible conditions. Had any cause aris- 
ing from the air, soil, food, or management, 
produced it, it would either have become gene- 
ral, or been wholly extinct ; but neither of these 


have happened, it must therefore arise from 


some other cause; and this cause is asserted to 
be infection, imported and spread by the igno- 
rant and avaricious. It is the pleasure of a 


benevolent mind to inform the first, the duty 


of an honest one to detect the last; if the 

writer has contributed to either, he professes 

his design is fully answered. 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, 1747. 


Success of Dr. Barker's Method of treating the 
Distemſer among Cows. 
Sin, Northampton, Dec. 31, 1746. 
No motive but a sincere regard to the pub- 
lic good engaged me to send yo those remarks, 


founded on Dr. Barker's reason. g, in his pam- 


phlet relating to the distemper amongst the 


Fre 
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| cattle, which were inserted in your, Magazine 


laat mbathÞ. 1 1 oo Gn dd li. 

I have not the pleasure of any personal ac- 
quaintance with that ingenious gentleman, nor 
have J any inclination to debate or decide upon 
what he has said in his pamphlet, with regard 
to the disease as not infectious. But hayin 
(since you published my observations) receive 
a very obliging letter from him, in which he 
favors me with some account of the success of 
his method, which I think may be conducive 
to the general good, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to communicate the following extract 
from it to the public : een 


As to the success which has attended this 


method, I can say very little to it, since few 


have made a proper trial of it; but wherever it 
has been pursued, as far as I can learn, it has 
LI am personally acquainted with one gen- 
tleman, who, last winter, saved all his cattle by 
it; and I have been credibly informed of an- 
other in Essex, who out of sixty cows saved 
fifty-eight.. A much greater number of cattle 
have recovered in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don this winter than the last, which J attribute 
to taking them up in time, bleeding largely, 
and keeping them warm, giving them plenty of 
water-gruel and the like; to the doing of which, 
J flatter myself, my pamphlet has contributed 
in some degree. 1 | 
I have been lately assured byga consider- 
able cow-keeper, very near this towh [London] 
that he has saved many of his cows this au- 
tumn, by these means, whilst at the same time 
not a single beast escaped of those which he 
© l suffered 
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suffered to lie out at grass: a plain proof of the 
4. 


* 


utility of keeping them dry and warm. 


But the most considerableè instance of the 
success of this method, which I have heard of, 
is that of a person at Kentish-town, who, hav- 
ing but à small number of cows, and conse- 


quently being the better able to take care of 


them, was so fortunate as to save them all, by 
following the directions I gave; but neglecting 
to take the same precautions this autumn, has 


lost her whole stock by the distemper. If this 


be not a convincing proof of the usefulness of 
the method proposed, I think nothing can be so. 
But, notwithstanding all the pains 1 have 


taken, there has been so little regard paid to 


what I have already communicated, that I am 
discouraged from making any further inquiries. ' 
I find that not only the dealers in cattle in ge- 
neral, but even those who, by their education 
and station in life, one would have expected to 
have been better judges of the nature of dis- 
tempers, are so thoroughly prepossessed with a 
notion of its being infectious, that it was only 
preaching to the winds to say any thing against 
it, T7 I d e H, LH FTE 

„The mentioning of infection, in the man- 
ner IJ had done, unluckily created a prejudice 
against every thing which I had said: but, if 
people would have considered coolly and im- 
partially, that with respect to the method of 
cure, which I laid down, it was a question of 
no consequence whether the distemper was in- 
fectious or not; since the curative indications 
were deduced, not from imaginary causes, but 
from the manifest of the disease, such, for ex- 
ample, as the fullness of the blood, the — 
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cough, difficulty of breathing, running at the 
e Meorinltty, 2p rt gs rd hah] | 

„wish physicians would think more closely 
on the subject, and not debase themselves and 
their art by falling in with the prejudices of 
farmers and cow-keepers, h 

« You-yourself, Sir, have set them a good 
example, and I heartily wish the directions, 
which you have 80 methodically and clearly 
drawn up, for the management of the sick cat- 
tle, may be attended to as they ought to be, 
and may - prove a means (as probably they 
would do, if strictly executed) of putting a stop 
to this public calamity,” TCT 

Thus far Dr. Baker in his letter, which I was 
the more willing to impart, as (since I published 
my sentiments) I had a printed paper sent me 
from Worcester, dated Dec. 8, in which I have 
the satisfaction to see, that the four physicians 
of that city have unanimously agreed, on the 
21 principles, to recommend the same me- 
« I shall only add, that when the cattle are 
come to the last stage of the distemper (namely, 
when the milk, eating, and chewing of the cud, 
have left the beast for two or three days] then 
the rules given by order of privy council ought 
to take place: for as the whole mass of blood 
is by this time become remarkably putrid, the 
disease may probably be infectious, though it. 
should be allowed. not to. be so at the begin- 


Smoaking the cow-houses with boiling vi- 
negar, or burning a quantity of brimstone in 
them, after they are well cleaned from the lit- 
ter on. which the sick cattle lay, here, is a very 
important caution. on it may proye _ 
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ficial to those that are labouring under the dis- 
temper, to have the steam of boiling vinegar 
diffused over the cow-houses, during their whole . 
confinement, more especially when the symp- 


toms of the disease begin to increase. 


.6 I am, Sir, * | 
„ % Tours; We. 
1 f 1 $03 5.24 J. S.“ 


* 


Method for ſireuventing the Distemper in Cows, 


, by an eminent N from the Gentleman's 
Magazme, for December, 1746. | 


When a cow is first discovered to have the 
dry, husky cough (though she does not appear 
to have any worse symptoms of the disorder) 
let her be taken up from grass, made very clean 
with warm water, and carefully rubbed dry, 
afterwards let her be kept in a warm place, and 
well supplied with fresh straw. hh 
For the two first days, let her eat nothing 


but a gallon of bran made into a warm mash, 


with water only, and each r divided into 
three parts, to be given at three different times. 
After the two first days are over, let her have 
hay constantly to eat, and the same warm 
mashes as before. When the disorder begins 
to abate, some boiled oats will be nourishing 
and proper. Let all the water she drinks be 
warm, and the more she drinks of it the better, 


and for that reason it should be offered fre- 


quently. Let a quarter of a pound (or more to 
— Ain: of Glauber's Salts be given- the 
day che is taken up, and repeated for two morn- 
ings afterwards. The salt is to be dissolved, by 
boiling it in a pint of water for a few minutes, 
and when it is almost cold, the cow must be 
drenched with it. Two setons, or towels, _ 
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be directly made through the dewlap in the fol- 
lowing manner: A piece of stick should be cut 
like a butcher's skewer, but one end flattened, 
and capable of a hole big enough to thrust a 
man's fore finger through. I his is to be threaded 
with so many pieces of handle-bond, or good 
pack-thread (each piece a yard long, and waxed 


with bees-wax) as will make them, when both 


ends are drawn even after tlireading, full as big 


as a man's fore finger. Let the whole be rubbed 


over with butter or lard, and then, with a sharp 
penknife, let the hole be cut (between an assist- 
ant's fingers, who is to hold it straight) quite 
through the dewlap, as near to the flesh under 
it as can be without wounding that flesh. The 
penknife is to go in on one side and out at the 
other; and at both'sides let the hole be made 
large enough to admit easily the piece of stick 


with the thread through it: when the thread is 


just drawn half way through, let it be cut off 


close to the eye of the stick, and both ends of 


the thread tied firmly together, so as to make 


it a kind of a ring. The part will swell a little 


for three or four days, during which time, some 
lard should be twice a day applied all round 
about it; but when it begins to run corruption 
it need have nothing applied to it, but every 
day the thread must be for a minute, 
backwards and forwards, through the hole, to 
make it run more. Another rowel must be 
made likewise, and in the same manner, at the 


distance of about four inches from the first. 


These should be kept in for a fortnight at least, 
after the beast gets well. An iron instrument, 
made in the same shape as the stick is deseribed, 


At 


would be rather more convenient. 
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At the beginning, two ounces and a half of 
salt- petre, six score drops of oil of vitriol, should 
be given in three doses, at three or four hours 
distance in a day, and the same quantity qught 
to be repeated every day till the beast get pretty 
well. The two ounces and a half of salt-petre 
is to be boiled in three pints of water, till dis- 
solved, then put into an earthen pot, and the 
oil of vitriol added to it there and stirred up. 

Perhaps the cow will take the dosę mixed 
with warm water, which she is to drink, but 
if she will not, she must be dren chen. 

« The other remedy, of the greatest conse- 
quence of all, is large and timely bleedings, 
(for the disease has been proved beyond dispute, 
to be an ardent fever and an inflammation on 


the lungs) therefore, the first day the beast is 


taken up, let five pints of blood be taken away, 
the next day four pints, the next three, and the 
next two. Now, I suppose all this quantity of 
blood (taken away in the beginning, when there 
is only a dry husky»cough) will 
nearly. or quite sufficient. 

« If, notwithstanding t 


„ the cough, the 


fever, and the difficulty of breathing, increase, 


the eyes and tlie nose run, and the; distemper 
appears not to be conquered, let a quart of blood 


be taken am every day, till the symptoms 


begin to go 0 ! erik p94. 

« The owners of cattle should watch them 
very narrowly; so that the case may be taken 
in hand while they have only the dry husky 
cough ; but if they be so careless as to neglect 
it, and the other symptoms above named ensue, 
they must use the same means, though the 
bleedings then requited will be rather larger for 
the first four days. x 1 
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© If $0 large a quantity of blood, taken away 
at a time, should make the beast very faint, the 
same quantity may be taken at twice in the 
zame day, and this may be done without cut- 
ting a fresh orifice in the vein ; for if the pin be 
taken out, and the pin be tied hard and rubbed, 
three times bleeding may be repeated from the 
same orifice,  - l nr 

„ If any owners of cattle should be 30 ex- 
tremely careless as to suffer the distemper to go 
on (without proper help) till the milk, eating 
and chewing the cud have left the beast for 


two or three days, and the loosness has come 


on, and other symptoms are increased to a great 

degree, it is hardly then worth while to try any 

remedies at all. | 
| | 60 5 8. 


% P. S. I am just informed (but I cannot 
avouch it for a fact) that some little white spots 
in the mouth of the cow, though not under the 
tongue, constantly precede the husky cough. 
If this be true, there is a very fair warning, and 
the method proposed ought to be tried, without 
any delay, as soon as these appear.“ 


Method of treating siełk Cattle, from the Gentle- 
mans Magazine, for Fan. 1747. 
« Mr. URBAN, | 
« I should not have appeared a third time in 
your Magazine with any advice retating to cat- 
tle, if I had not been importuned to it by se- 


; veral gentlemen (and others) whom I greatly 


regard, as a service I ought not to deny the 
public at a time when, through the carelessness 


of the owners, and the troublesome and impro- 
mo schemes proposed, the distemper spreads 
$0 tat. err © | 


- And, 
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% And, indeed, it is thought of great impor. 
tance that the plainest directions should be given, 
not only for the cure, but, if possible, for the 
prevention of this fatal disease; I therefore 
send you the subsequent scheme, which directs 
to so easy, and so cheap a method, that I hope 
it will be generally pursued, as in some in- 
stances it has been, with such success, that 
drooping cattle (whose milk began to decrease) 
have been recovered to their health and milk 
in a few days, and have been found better than 
ordinary after it: and I must take the liberty to 
Say, that if the owners, to save themselves 80 + 
little trouble and so inconsiderable an expence, 
slight it, when the symptoms begin to appear 
in the herd, they must in a great measure charge 
the destruction of their cattle upon themselves, 
and will be accountable, not only to their fa - 
milies, but to the public, for the detriment 
which may be sustained by their folly and ob- 
stina g. 

« Wherever the distemper is near any sound 
cattle, if any of them begin to droop, so that 
there is the least suspicion that they are going 
to fall, let them be immediately taken up, made 
clean, and kept dry. The first day let three 
an of blood be taken away the next day 

ree quarts more - and then let two quarts be 
repeated every third day for four times more— 
yet some allowance is to be made for the size 
of the cow and the strength of her constitution, 
in determining the quantity of blood to be taken 
away, which may in a large and well-fed cow 
be more than three quarts, in a small and lean 
one less. | TE 4 3% 
N. B. I find, upon farther examination, 


that more blood may safely and conveniently be 
| taken 
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taken away than I ventured to advise in my first 
letter, printed in your Magazine, vol. XVI. 


page 649. NA no i» | oxy "9% #247 
PDuring this time let the beast be drenched 
every day with three. ounces of salt- peter, dis- 
solved in three quarts of water, to which must 
be added, at least, six score drops (or three 
drachms indeed to a large 2 oil of vitriol: 
but observe, this quantity is to be given at twice, 
two doses being ordered together to save the 
trouble of mixing. If it should so happen that 
the oil of vitriol cannot immediately pro- 
cured, half a pint of vinegar (though I would 
rather prefer verjuice if perfectly good) may 
Suffice in its.stead. CEO EI 
Let warm mashes be given them twice or 
three times in a day, and let them drink fre- 
quently of water-gruel, moderately soured with 
verJuice or vinegar, which as they are extremely 
thirsty they will probably be glad to drink. 
But, if any should happen torefuse it, let them 
drink as much as they will of water-gruel, or 


warm water alone, which should be offered 


them several times in a day. | «Bak 
Though i is probable, that if the cattle 
be taken in time, a great alteration for the bet- 
ter may appear in two or three days, and par- 
ticularly if their milk (if it should have begun 


to decrease) may return plentifully, yet it will 


be advisable to go on in this method for about 
a fortnight:—and great stress must be laid on 
drinking largely of warm gruel, either with ver- 


juice (if the beast will do it) or alone. 


« If during this time two very large setons, 
or rowels, be made through the — 4 in the 
manner I have so particularly described) see 


my last letter, vol. XVI. page 649; and, if 


they 


1 
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| they be kept running; for-two or —— 
it will bps 3 : but these, 
being made late in the distemper, can de of no. 
use, because it grows desperate before they can 
take effect, or begin to vou. 
_ +. would observe farther; mat if the owners - 
can contrive tu keep those cattle up till the lat- 
ter end of March or beginning of April, it 
would be advisable ; hut if they cannot pos- 
sibly do it, let great caution be used, when they 
are first turned out, 3 ve. done-by de. | 

grees, and on fine days. 

4% The reader will 3 that all chase di- 
rections relate to the methods to be used at first, 
for when the distemper is come to a height, lit- 
tle is to be expected from any thing that can be 
done, and therefore . a! vy council have 
thought proper to direct that they, should be 

killed and it will be then the — the 
owners exactly to follow these directions. See 
my second letter, printed in the N I 
to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1746. 

« think it my duty to caution against trust- 
ing to rece 2 recommended under the boast- 
ing title of specifics, and often composed of 
contradictory materials.—It is strange s much 
should be expected from them in any disease, 
considering how much depends upon the differ- 

ent applications. I must once more beg leave 
to remind the public, that if my directions be 
not punctually obeyed, or if any other supposed 
remedy be added to what I have the 
trial is not fairly made, and I cannot be at all 
| nne for * consequence. 
IT | .« 1 am, Sir, 1 
cc Nene een nee [1,296 22 8 
Jan. 15th, 1747, „ 16: \ A 18. | 
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P. S. As it is not probable I shall write 

any thing more on this subject, I recommend 

(to any who detire farther satisfaction as to the 


Pe from which my advice proveeds) 
De 


. Barker's ingenious 828 (intitled, An 
Account of the Present Epidemical Distemper 
amongst the Cattle, price six · pence) which is 
the only rational pieee I have seen on the; oc- 
casion, and the only one, I believe, published 
Y W fellow of the college of physicians in 
on. A e % 
It, has been so highly approved of by the 
four physicians of Worcester, that they have 
unanimously agreed to distribute, for the. good . 


of the county, an abridgment of it, with just 


encomiums upon the author.“ 


A Receipt, found by exſierience very beneficial to 
Ve given to Catile to firevent Infection. 
To every ox, bull, or cow, give a decoc- 
tion of angelic stalks and leaves, a large hand- 
ful of rue chopped small, boiled in six quarts, 
till reduced to two and a half; then strain the 
water from it, and put an equal quantity of 
vi to it, and one ounce of anniseed pow- 
dered fine. Give a pint of this liquor every 
— * fasting, a pint at noon, and another at 
night, for three days succcssively”; bleed your 
beast the second morning, taking two quarts, 
if the animal. be strong. = 43 
Universal Magazine, Sept. 1747. 


Extract of Letter from a Gentleman in Here- 
Fordshere, concerning the Cure of infected Cat- 
tle, from the Universal Magazine, Oct. 1747. 
The presoriptions for infected cattle have 
been of such — are often impossible 
« | to 
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to be procured immediately in sufficient quan- 
tities, and many of them are justly suppoied 
to be too harsh and bitter for the entrails'of 
1 „ 

To the following method of management 
there can be no exception; and wherever it 
Hath been duiy and carefully used, it hath. been 
successful. Fhe first symptoms of infeetion 
being an excessive shivering, a very sensible 
gentleman ordered sugar · sops of bread, soaked 
in near a quart of ale, with the remainder of 
the ale to be given to each of the beasts with 
a horn. MK 1 

„ This was repeated thrice, at proper 
distances, the first day; whieh, by effectually 
warming them, took off the first symptoms.— 
The next day boiled oats and the liquor were 
given with a horn; and one dose of the beer 
and sops was only given at night, and this re- 
peated every night till there was a perfect re- 
covery: the next day dried oats were given 
to such 'cattle as would freely eat them; this, 
with hay and warm water, was continued: till 
they were well. 

This ha to same in. five days, and 
the malady did not continue on any longes than 
nine, An old cow, where there were no ho 
recovered sooner than any, by. a large discha 
at the nose. — 8 it — thought 

roper to give scalded bran, by way. e purge, 
ba — both useful and innocent. PH 

« Common sense tells us, that in these cases 
the beer should neither be stale nor bitter. 
Boiled barley seems to be more proper than 
_ oats, but oats when dry are far more proper 
than barley. Would not some of the _ 

7.5 xs. ,008 
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N 
p10. e to ir being ayr 
7 N. ; gh +: early discovery of the distem- 
per, and the immediate giving what is here di- 
are of the utmost importance. 
« Take sallad oil, one quart; anniseed or 
angelica water, one quart ; London treacle, one 
pint; fenugreek, eight ounces ; bole armeniae, 
six ounces; turmeric, four ounces; madder, four 
ounces ; saffron, a quarter of an ounce ; aloes, 
six ounces. All the seeds to be powdered very 
fine,” and mixed in five gallons of strong ale; 
then add the oil and water, and give every 
t a pint at once three times each day.“ 


The Method by which the Inhabitants of Savoy, 
and many arts of France, stated the great 
Mortality amongst their Cattle, in the month 
of Fuly, 1744; and which they had md with 
the same Success about thirty years before. 


treat care must be taken to visit and ex- 
amine the beast twice or thrice a day, and also 
to cleanse the stables, eow-houses, and all 
— where they are kept, twice a day, and 
umigate it either by burning a little frankin- 
cense or juniper berries; the racks, mangers, or 
posts of the places they were in, must also be 
rubbed every day, and washed with water, in 
which sweet herbs, as sage, thyme, &c. have 
been steeped. | 

Those beasts that are taken with a gathering 
about the roots of the tongue, and which in 
twenty-four hours will divide the tongue, must 
have the fore part scraped with a silver spoon, 
or some other thing of the same metal, and 

then washed with the following mixture : 
Te Take 
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Take the herb called masterwort, steep it 
with vinegar, with salt and pepper, and use it as 
aforesaid, ' © >: an 

For those beasts that are seized with | 
sion upon the breast, difficulty of — 
and disorder of the lungs, 

Take half an ounce of succotrine aloes, a 
quarter of an ounce of flower of sulphur, 
bruise them well together, and let the beast 


Swallow the mixture with a horn, in the follow- 


ing proportions: to an ox give an Ounce, a 
cow seven drachms, a calf a year old six 
drachms, and to other -calves in proportion to 


their age, &c. | 
N. 3. The above method was used- by the 


Inhabitants of Savoy, and in fifteen days the 


mortality ceased. 


Supplement to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1746. 


Peterborough, Feb. 2, 1745-6. 


As the common methods now in use have 


been found of little effect for preserving the 
cattle, I beg leave to lay before the public the 


substance of what has been said by Lancisi and 
Ramazini, two of the most celebrated Italian 


physicians, who wrote upon the subject in the 
year 1711, when the distemper had swept away 
the greatest part of the cattle in their respec- 

tive countries. | 
It seems of little moment to perplex our- 
selves with inquiries into the nature and causes 
of this distemper ; we may however conclude, 
that it was owing to no taint in the air, because 
the scason (they tell us) was not sickly for any 
other creature ; nor occasioned by badness of 
food, because there had been no blights * 
ews 


contagion. 
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dews among the herbs and corn, to afford any 
Suspicion of their being unwholesvome : it ap- 
pears then to have been a pest peculiar to 
the ox kind only, and by tracing it to its first 
beginning, they tind it brought into the country 
from 8 and spreading far and wide by 

ith respect to cure, the two gen- 


tlemen are greatly ivided in the- affair of 
bleeding; and indeed nothing has occasioned 


more controversy amongst some of our best 


writers, than the expediency of that in pesti- 
lential fevers: on comparing, however, the 
different accounts, it seems a safe and neces- 
sary means, if done immediately; and proba- 
bly the miscarriages which the adversaries to 
this practice have attributed to it, may be, in a 
9 measure, owing to its being too long de- 
erred: perhaps in cattle some regard should 
be had to their condition, whether fleshy or 
otherwise; as like wise to the mildness or incle- 
mency of the season. 

Burning also with a hot iron, on each side 
the neck, and rowelling the dewlap, will answer 
all the purposes of blistering; for nature requires 
an outlet, whereby the peccant matter ought to 
be discharged; seeing that no beasts have been 


found to Cape, without having pustules break 
e 


ing out on skin, affurding thick and fœtid 
matter. 3 

The tongue and palate should be often washed 
likewise with vinegar and salt; and the fre- 
quent use of a curry comb would occasion a 
more free and plentiful perspiration, and lead 
the morbid matter to the glands of the skin, 
where a crisis has been shewed to be always 


salutary. 
4 For 
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Fer internal medicines, vinegar made cordial 
with mint, rue, sage, and such like herbs. (in- 
creasing the 'warmth of them according to the 

stage of the distemper) will be most easy and 
ern & nothing will 
to the preventative part, nothing will on - 
tribute more than cleanliness with frequent fu- 
migations of pitch and tar: it might be A 
and to 


aso to bleed such as are of full habit, 


keep a rowel constantly discharging under the 


throat, that the impurities of the contagion may 
£0 off insensibly, which usually gather about 


the head. . 
(Signed) _ * 
| 855 BUCOLICUS. 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, | 
1746, 13 


An approved Receipt for the Preven· 
tion of the Sore Udder, &c. 
Wren it is necessary that the milk should 


be taken away, the first ation required is 
bleeding freely at the neck; then prepare an 


allum posset, 2 about two quarts; then 


take one pound of good hops, and boil in three 
quarts of water down to two, strain it off, and 
give it to the beast — and let her stand an 
hour before any other food be given; and if 
the beast be much loaden with milk, it will be 
necessary to repeat the same in the course of 
two days: aud a $till further advantage will be 
experienced by rubbing the udder well with 


goose-lard, 
When 
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When cows are meant to be fed for the but- 
cher, and are burthened with milk, it has been 
found to be of material advantage to give them 
hops (which have been used in the common 
way of brewing) mixt with any other food, 
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